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WE invite the attention of all of our readers 
to the very important announcement of the 
American Express Company, on the last page 
of the Journat this week. The 7raveller’s 
Cheque” was used by the writer in an extended 
tour through Europe, Asia, and Africa l\ast 
year, and the convenience was such as to com- 
mend it to all travelers. They were taken 
everywhere for the full amount of their face, 
in the currency of the country, avoiding all 
delays and annoyances. The cheques are issued 
in books, handy as a pocket-book, and are 
practically a certified cheque, payable to one’s 
own order. Banks, hotels, traders, and steam- 
ship companies took them gladly.— Witiam 
E. Sueipon, Man. of Adv. Dept. 
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route. For further information address C. W- 
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be examined on Friday and Saturday, April li 
and 18, 1896, in the hall of the Normal School, 
corner of Dartmouth and Appleton streets. 
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at 9 o’clock a.m., and attendance will be re- 
quired each day. Candidates for special grade 
certificates of qualification to teach drawing, 
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and penmanship will be examined at the same 
time and place. All those whointend to present 
themselves at this examination should send at 
once for a circular containing full information 
on the subjects and requirements of the exam- 
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Summer is flying, and autumn is come. 

While the sweet, sad plaint of the whippoorwill 
Pierces the woods, and a cry more shrill 
Answers back from the white sea-spray. 

The birds’ procession must pass away ; 

But keep thy faith, for the seasons roll, 


And all things grow with the growing soul. 
—L. L. Hopkins. 
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PROCESSION OF THE BIRDS. 
In the dark evergreens 
Hide the hardy little birds, 
The brave, modest birds of winter. 
Hark to the chickadee’s cheery words! 
And the blithe song sparrow heavenwards, 
From the fig tree spire, 
Sending higher and higher 
His note of praise like an altar fire! 
While goldfinch and snowbirds nestle below, 
Soft and safe from the wreathing snow, 
Eating berries content and meek, 
As if they would speak 
Sweet words of hope as they wait and sing. 
While on the wing, 
From the far-off South through leagues so high, 
The bluebirds fly, 
Their clear spring carol ringing through the sky. 
Now the little snowbirds, from the crystal snow, 
Welcome the hosts that northward go. 
For March is come; 
What joy to welcome the robin home! 
But wait, the furrows are not upturned, 
Only the berries, that hung and burned, 
Of last year’s fruits are good to eat, 
With the balsamed spruce and the pine seeds sweet, 
And a taste of snow as fresh and crisp, 
Till mild winds whisper and green leaves lisp. 
But call aloud! 
O bluebird proud ! 
And build your nest, 
Dear old redbreast, 
Framed with sticks and plastered with meed, 
And greeting give to the swelling breed. 
Now April is here in her apron green, 
The willow dons her silvery sheen, 
Pewee and sparrow settle down, 
And swallows chatter in Swallowtown. 
Barn and cave and cliff shall twitter, 
And thronging pinions sail and flutter, 
Sweeping the meadows and skimming the lake, 
While air and water new graces take. 
Look and list! From the low vine, 
Where brown leaves cluster and old stems twine, 
Rises the wood-thrush with rippling note, 
Song-thrush and mavis, their swelling throat 
Fill with delicious harmony, 
Pouring it forth to the breezy sky. 
Mother Nature is glad to-day 
To greet the birds of her darling May. 
The shrubs are dressed in rosy gauze, 
Amber laces drape the boughs. 
Dainty nests are building, hid, 
Clouds of softest green amid. 
Bloom and tassel o’erhang the woods, 
Fragrance covers the nestling broods. 
Melody of linnet and lark 
Chime and cadence from dawn till dark. 
Catbirds’ mimic and bobolinks’ fun 
Bubble and trill till dawn is done. 
Ecstatic, the June air presses and kisses, 
Inspired by love to the height of her blisses, 
Shot with the oriole’s golden flight, 
Streaked with the tanager’s scarlet light, 
Lit with the humming-bird’s dazzling whirr, 
With countless dancing hues astir. 
Tenderly the vireo’s strain 
Pours through all its musical train ; 
Showers of song flood the breathing air, 
Joyful chorus of praise and prayer! 
Out on the marsh, by the wayside pool, 
Watches the kingbird in sedges cool ; 
Whistles the quail; woodpeckers drum ; 


A flurry of blue jays has alighted upon our lawn. 
“ Boys in blue” are they, each blowing his own horn, 
and chattering over the spring election in none too 
melodious voices. The very air is full of them, and 
the grass, as they flutter down from the trees, seems 
to glow like a parterre of flowers. In flying through 
the welkin they have stolen something of its color. 
How trim and beautiful they seem! Every azure 
feather is in place, and the patches of blue are re- 
lieved by bands of white. 

The jays seem to be out hunting for themselves 
to-day, but the scamps are usually great thieves. In 
California, the woodpeckers select acorns which 
they know contain the eggs of grubs, and, boring 
holes in the sequoias and other trees, insert in each 
hole an acorn. One can often see a tree thus studded 
for a great height, and wonders at the phenomenon. 

Now, the jays sit lazily by, and, when the wood- 
peckers have withdrawn, they make a burglarious 
assault upon their storehouses. Such trim and dan- 
dified fellows are apt to be lazy, but we must not 
count too surely on their cowardice. The dandies 
fought well at Waterloo. 

Where do birds of any kind come from, when they 
suddenly appear in such numbers? Are they en 
route to some other point? Our ignorance of orni- 
thology is only excelled by our admiration for these 
feathered citizens. From the modest wren to the 
jay —and by a stretch of mercy, the sparrow —we 
love them all. We would rather see one free bird in 
the air than a wing, however elegant, in the bonnet 
of Cleopatra ! 


SHORT WORD HISTORIES. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


BIRDS. 

Having learned that ducks are so called because 
they duck in the water, we are prepared to recognize 
that doves are named from their way of diving in the 
air. The name, moreover, seems to have been first 
applied to a kind of sea-bird, rather akin to a gull, 
than a domestic dove. The Anglo-Saxon word for 
dive is dufan. 

It is interesting to note that the classic word for 
dove, “columba,” is likewise derived from the Greek 
‘“kolumbain,” to dive, and that it, too, was used to 
designate a bird that was at home upon the sea. 

What fitter name could have been chosen for the 
great navigator whose flight across the ocean is so 
fresh in our minds than Columbus? He went out 
over the face of unknown waters like the earliest 
dove of history, and, like it, returned with news of 
rare discovery, and with tokens of peace on earth, 
good will to men. Thus, indirectly, our country owes 
its name, “Columbia,” so significant of intrepid sea 
adventure, and so typical of peace, to the gentle, yet 
fearless, dove. Etymology proposes for our national 
bird henceforth, instead of aquila, columba! 

Perhaps logic would then insist that our national 
flower should be the columbine; and, surely, no one 
who has seen its graceful beakers filled with the 
crimson glory of New England sunlight would hastily 


deny its claim. 
National emblems influence national character. 


Let us leave the eagle to perch in golden savagery on 
the Roman spear; let us leave the roses — white and 
red with passion —to wither on the dusty pages of 
Englana’s history ; but let us adorn Columbia’s brow 
with the columbine, that breathes of dove-like peace ; 
and let us take the olive branch from the talons that 
now clutch it on our silver and our gold, and restore it 
to the beak of that faithful dove which first plucked it 
from the grave of a drowning world, and bore it back 
to comfort the desolate souls on Ararat! 

Then, if an emblem. of the nation’s power be 
needed, we may perch our dove upon the iron back of 
one of those terrible columbiads, whose thunderbolts 
helped establish Columbia’s supremacy on the sea 
in the ever memorable war of 1812. 

The poetry of our nation’s etymology will then be 
written in this fine pentameter : — 

Columbus, Columbia, columba, 
Columbine, columbiad! 

While speaking of national matters, why not heed 
the voice of one of our favorite birds, who, for years, 
I am told, has been hopefully and persistently nomi- 
nating for our chief magistrate the honored son of 
Columbia’s greatest president. 

‘* One word with blood in ’t’s twice ez good ez two: 


*Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here.” 


If we should take the bird’s merry suggestion seri- 
ously, and elect his namesake, Robert Lincoln, me- 
thinks it would but add to the “bridesman’s” joy, 
as he 
‘* Climbs against the breeze with quivering wings, 
Or, givin’ way to ’t in mock despair, 
Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air.” 


THE BIRDS IN MY GARDEN. 


BY HARRIET C, RICHARDS. 


Since the few pleasant days at the end of February, 
I have had many birds in my garden and orchard. 
Some, like the white-throated sparrow, with his tender 
thrilling song of “ Pea, pea, pea-body, pea-body, pea- 
body”; and many of the warblers, whose bright colors 
and dainty ways are so enchanting, I knew were only 
travelers, stopping on their journey north to whistle, 
rest, and feed in my shrubbery. But to leave the 
visitors, however interesting, I will tell you of my 
feathered friends who came to stay all summer. One 
sunny day the last of February, when nearing the 
house, I was joyously surprised to hear the sweet, 
clear trill of the song sparrow (WMelospiza fasciata). 
Three high notes and a rapid trill was the way he 
sang to me from the hedge where all winter long I had 
heard only the tiresome monotonous chirp and chatter 
of the noisy English sparrows. I was not so fortu- 
nate as to see his little striped body for a number of 
days. The stripes on his gray breast are collected in 
a patch for a breast-pin, which distinguishes him from 
the other species of sparrow. He has built his nest 
in the pasture land near my garden, and any morning 
when I pass that way I hear his sweet, rich song. A 
few days later a fat roly-poly robin red-breast (Merula 
migratorius) appeared on the lawn, looking at me 
side-ways, then full in the face with his deep black 
eye, and saying his welcome, “ Pimp, pimp, I am here 
again; don’t you remember me? [ am the same robin 
that built in the maple tree last summer.” This year 
the old nest was in such good condition, he decided to 
use it again, so, after some careful repairing, he es- 
corted his wife to the old home; and there she lovingly 
sat on the greenish-blue eggs, while Mr. Robin sang 
near by. 

Another robin has built a new nest on the ledge 
over my chamber window ; and a hard battle he has 
had with the English sparrows, who have a nest over 
the next window ledge. I feared the robins would 
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get discouraged, and leave the nest, as they had no 
comfort or quiet. Twice I found one of their pretty 
blue eggs thrown from the nest to the concrete walk 
below, probably by the villanous sparrows; but the 
robins bravely held their ground, and now are rearing 
a promising family. 

March 10 my ears were greeted by the squeaks 
and spurts from the fir trees of the purple grackle 
(Quiscalus purpureus). Lowell says :— 
‘¢Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin in tall trees, 
And settlin’ things in windy congresses ,— 
Queer politicians, though, for I'll be skinned 
If all on ’em don’t head against the wind.” 


These blackbirds are queer birds, and like many of 
our talkative friends, we are glad to see them and 
have them stay awhile, but after a time their constant 
squeak and clatter gets tiresome. They have many 
queer ways, and are very intelligent. They are good 
fighters and will allow no interference from the Eng- 
lish sparrows. 

One April morning I enjoyed watching a genuine 
battle between a blackbird and a number of English 
sparrows. It was good fighting and Tam happy to 
say that the blackbird conquered and severely pecked 
the sparrows. But not so pleasant is it to see them 
strut about the lawn, craning their necks and snap- 
ping their tails if a robin or other bird happens near. 
Their manners are coarse and brazen, and I quite enjoy 
it when they get a little snubbing, as one did one day. 
A golden-winged woodpecker alighted on the lawn 
near where one was picking; the grackle bristled his 
feathers, squeaked, spluttered, and strutted about 
like a born aristocrat, but the beautiful golden-winged 
cared not a whit. He looked a little interested, but 
farther than that was not affected. When flying, the 
grackles use their tails as a rudder. You do not ob- 
serve anything till he turns, then he swings it up 
vertically from the horizontal position. If you have 
not noticed it before, you will laugh and be interested. 

The cliff swallows are constantly flying to and fro 
from their nests under the long wooden bridge near. 
Sometimes by stopping quietly on the bridge we can 
see them fly under and alight on an exposed timber, 
where we can see their beautiful colors. When they 
alight on the telegraph wires or are flying we can dis- 
tinguish them as cliff swallows by their square tails. 

The tiny little sparrow with the chestnut crown, 
striped back, and clear gray breast is very common in 
the garden, anda very dainty creature is he. His 
name is Spizella socialis. Some people eall him hair- 
bird, because he always lines his nest with hair, but 
usually he is called chippie or chipping sparrow. He 
came early in April, and glad enough was I to hear his 
plain, old-fashioned song, which aroused so many pleas- 
ant memories of the old stone doorstep of childhood 
days; where the elders gathered at twilight to shell 
the peas for to-morrow’s dinner and rehearse the 
events of the day, while the children listened and 
helped, and the sparrows hopped fearlessly about. 
Chippie’s song is a prolonged trill on two notes. His 
neatly made nest is ina pear tree not more than ten 
feet from one of the chamber windows. 

The yellow warblers ( Dendreeca aetstiva) are abund- 
ant in the garden; and their song, “sweet, sweet, 
sweety,” repeated four or five times, has been constant 
since the fourth of May, the day I first heard it. 
They build a very pretty nest, with thick walls padded 
wigh cotton wadding. They are elegant little crea- 
tures, beautifully dressed in bright yellow coats, and 
breasts striped with chestnut. All their ways are 
dainty and refined, giving credit to that distinguished 
family of birds —the warblers— of which they are 
members. If the yellow warbler were not so common, 
we should prize him more. 

Astragalinus tristus, our American goldfinch, is 
often confounded with this beautiful warbler, and it 
is not much wonder that unobserving eyes do regard 
them as the same bird. Both are conspicuously yel- 
low, and their song is quite similar, but the goldfinch 
has a jet black head and wings, and a thick short bill, 
which readily distinguishes him from the warblers. 
All the warblers have long, slender, curved bills, 
The goldtinches are often seen in large flocks. Whena 
flock alights in the topofatree and all are chattering 


at once, as I found them doing the morning of April 
21, one would think that something was going to hap- 
pen sure. When some distance from the tree, the 
sound seemed like the noise of a hive of bees swarm- 
ing; as I came nearer the noise swelled and surged, as 
they moved about the tree ; soon my ear translated the 
noise as the chattering of goldfinches; after a little 
hunt I found them, —a multitude —in the top of a 
fine white oak. The goldfinches are recognized on the 
wing by their broken, undulating flight. Their song 
isa brisk and cheerful repetition of “swee, swee, 
swee,” delivered in a manner to impress you with the 
idea that the bird is dropping down to your position. 
They build a pretty nest with plant fibre and strips of 
bark, and line it with thistledown, The seeds of the 
thistle are their favorite food. The European gold- 
finch (Carduelis elegans), which is so daintily marked 
with chestnut, but so evidently a goldtinch in looks 
and habits, I have seen in the garden, feeding on the 
seeds of the dandelions. 

Three of the vireos — the red-eye (Vireo olivaceus), 
the warbling (Vireo gilvus), and the yeliow-throated 
(Vireo flavifrons) — have all come and sung in my old 
appletree. The warbling and the yellow-throated 
have hung their pensile nests and are rearing families. 
The rich rolling song of the warbling vireo is a rich 
possession to have near one’s house allsummer. The 
song of the yellow-throated vireo is much less musical. 


Evvert 


His oft repeated “ min-u-ect, min-u-ect,” he utters in 
a harsh and snarling manner. 

All the vireos like the silk of the caterpillars’ tents 
to decorate their nests. It has been great fun to see 
them tear the silk from the tents in the appletree op- 
posite my window. They brace their little bodies and 
tug and pull with a right good will. I like the vireos ; 
they have the courage of the fly-eatchers and the 
dainty ways of the warblers. 

The little spunky fly-catcher, the chebee (Hmpidonax 
minimus), has been here since May 2. He is an inter- 
esting and intelligent bird, while his constant “se- 
wick, sewick,” and hurried manner tells you that he 
is no idler. 

But the most conspicuous and apparently numerous 
bird in the garden is the golden robin or hang bird 
(Iecterus galbula). 1 am especially fond of the females ; 
they are very tame, often alighting on the balcony 
rail and looking in at the window. Like the robins 
they seem to be a part of the place and on very friendly 
terms with the oceupants. Their song, too, has much 
individuality. If it is noisy, it is strong and bouyant 
and gives me the same sense of physical strength and 
happiness that the romping of a child or the bound- 
ing of a dog does. 

But my great treasure and new comer, this year, is 
the beautiful rose-breasted grosbeck (Zamelodia ludo- 
viciana). For a few years past they have come to the 
garden when the peas were in the pod, and very 
nicely would they strip open the pod and extract the 


peas with their big strong beak. But this year they 
took quarters in the appletree and built a nest oy 
one of the highest limbs. It is a frail affair, compose, 
mainly of twigs, very loosely put together. They are 
birds of strong character, and no birds are allowed in 
that tree, not even an English sparrow dares stop 
there. His song is wonderfully clear and beautify), 
This is what he says: “ Hurray, aha — you ? 
When did you come ? Hurray.” The male arrived the 
evening of May 9, and every morning, evening, «1\\| 
noontime he sings vigorously in his rich, full tones, 

He is beautiful to look at, his rose-colored breast 
fascinating one anew every day. He is a fine singer, 
and has no bad habits, but to steal a few peas and 
small fruits; and these seem slight faults when we 
consider his good qualities. In Pennsylvania he js 
called the potato bug bird, and the farmers there re- 
gard him of much value for his fondness for their 
great pest, the Colorado potato-beetle. The female is 
a course looking brown bird, much resembling an over- 
grown sparrow. 


AN APRIL RAMBLE. 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The first day of April opened as only the most 
charming first of April could. Had it not been fora 
breeze, which increased as the day advanced, it would 
have been insufferably hot. 

Thinking it improvident to waste such a day indoors, 
I set out for a combined tramp and bicyele ride. | 
at first turned my wheel toward Lexington, but as 
soon as I had entered a large tract of swampy land, 
famed for its store of shore and water birds, the wind 
blew so keenly that no creature could find comfort 
there. So I hastened to Arlington Heights, to those 
confines known by Mr. Bolles as the Wren orchard. 

As soon as I had entered this charming retreat, 
secluded behind a curtain of lofty elms and _ grace- 
fully bending oak saplings, I saw (in fact, I was sure 
before I came in that there were) no birds in this 
usually fruitful quarter. The cedars gently nodded a 
farewell, as I sped down the steep descent of Marsh 
street. 

A few moments later I was in Rockmeadow, a 
famed bird-lover’s hunting ground in Waverley, but 
there, as in Arlington, the wind blew too fiercely for 
me to find any birds. A few song sparrows and some 
bluebirds sang. 

Farther on, several sable-tinted crows flew about. 
picking up a dinner. I pursued my course to the 
Beaver Brook cascade, where a bridge-pewee sang till 
I was wickedly wishing that it would break its neck 
for repeating till your ears ached its querrulsome 
“phoebe, phoebe,” jerked out irregularly. 

I came home by the Payson park, and then past 
Mt. Auburn, and down Fresh Pond lane to the well 
kept road around the pond. To-day it presented a very 
different aspect from its usual one. Indeed, it was dil 
ficult not to believe it was some sea beach, so changed 
was the customary scene. The pond was flecked wit! 
countless whitecaps, which savagely snapped and 
dashed up in apparent blind rage —at what I know 
not ; and the shore was persistently scourged by by 
no means peaceful curlers. This roaring of thie 
water-strife was borne on the wind to my ears long 


after I had left this, the troubled water-home of tlie 
pickerel. 


A BIRD PROGRAMME. 


BY NELLIE CLARKE BROWN. 


[Have the children decorate the boards with flights of birds, 
birds among branches, birds in their nests, and other pretty bird 
conceits. Have pretty bits of bird verse tastefully written !vT 
and there upon the blackboards. } 

Opening Song. 

Recitation ; ‘« Wild Geese.” — Celia Thazter. 

Hark! What a clangor goes ringing through the sky! 
Look, children, listen to the sound so wild and high! 
Like a peal of broken bells —kling, klang, kling, 
Far and high, the wild geese ery, ‘ Spring! it is spring. 
Bear the winter off with you, O, wild geese dear ; 

Carry all the snow away, far, far from here. 
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Chase the snow into the north, O strong of heart and wing, The thrush, poor wanderer, drooping meekly down, 5. Who but the oriole, orange and sable, 
While we share the robins’ rapture, crying, ‘Spring, it Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown; Brilliant Lord Baltimore, velvety necked, 
is spring!” The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire Whistling out clear through the morn’s gay babel, 

Recitation : ‘* Legend of the Crossbill.” — Longfellow. Rent by a whirlwind from a blazing spire. Something to this provoking effect : 

BLUEBIRD BITS. The robin, jerking his spasmodic throat, “You're caged [ see; ’Tisn’t fair, but I don’t care, 

1. hear the merry bluebird sing Rapewts, stac “ato, his peremptory note ; I'm free, free, free; oh, ‘tis rare — and I wend care.” 
His roundelay to welcome spring, jo ee ee his crazy mate, Pe — Helen Gray Cone. 
And meadow, hill, and vale prolong ani on a bulrush tipsy with his weight ; : g- 

The echo of his joyous song. Nay, in his cage the Jone canary sings, Essay : Birds. 
‘ = Feels the soft air, and spreads his idle wings. Recitation ;: ** The Robin.” — 7. B. Aldrich. 
2. “When the bluebird brings the spring, Why dream I here within these caging walls, Under the window in the cherry boughs, 
Is it pinned beneath his wing?” Deaf to her voice, while blooming Nature calls ; A thieving robin redbreast has his tent, 
3. Shifting his light load of song, While from heaven's face the long-drawn shadows roll, A noisy fellow full of merriment, 
From post to post, along the cheerless fence. And all its sunshine floods my opening soul. And very jealous of his pretty spouse. 
: asad — Lowell. Song. A sleek young thing, tea-colored, like a mouse; 
4. ‘ The bluebird now, with joyous note, Essay : “ ‘The Bobolink.” A bird, I fancy, upon forage bent, 


lis song of triumph sings ; 
Joy swells melodious in his throat; 
Joy quivers in his wings. 


Crumbs from the cloth, or ground worm timely sent; 
Ile makes incessant raids around the house. 
Just at this moment, his shrewd bead eye 


BOBOLINK BURSTS. 
1. And merry bobolinks in the wood, 
Like mad musicians sung. 


No cunning show of art severe, <i Whéttéor. Cocked at my window, he keeps watch on me. 
But soft and low his lay, 2. “ From the meadows below, Firm seated on his green bough prancing high, 
A conn shining so the ear, The bobolink pours his frolicsome lay.” Gay in his top boots reaching to the knee, 
Spring’s softest, brightest ray.” 3. Asingle note so sweet and low, And in his fresh uniform resplendent dye, 
Song. Like a full heart’s over-flow, My jaunty colonel of artillery. 
Reading: ‘ Birds of Killingworth.” — Longfellow. Forms the prelude; but the strain BIRD BITS. 
Recitation : ** Procession of the Birds ” (page 223). Gives no such note again, 1. The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Essay : Woodpeckers. For the wild and saucy song Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
shies sabia Leaps and skips the notes enone, And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With such quick and sportive play. With the deluge of summer it receives. 


ee Ne’er was madder, quicker lay. His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings 


And the grass grown green in sunny nooks, — ll. 
In the sunshine and the rain, é. "Tis the bobolink And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
I hear the robins in the lane, Carolling gaily and proudly. He sings to the wide world and she to her nest. 
Singing ‘ Cheerily, — Thaxter. In the nice ear of nature, which song is the best? 
Cheerup, cheerup, Recitation : Birds’ Orchestra.” — Thaxter. — Lowell. 
Cheerily, cheerily, Bobolink shall play the violin, 2. The goldfinch on a thistle head 
Cheerup.’” Great applause to win; Stood scattering seedlets as she fed. ; 
2. Don’t you remember his glowing red breast, Lowly sweet and sad the meadow lark — Ingelow. 
And his olive brown coat and his shining black eyes? Plays the oboe: Hark! 3. ** Perched high ertes hazel, 
How he works for his dinner and watches his nest, That inspired bugle with a soul — A blackbird Is SINGING ; 
A citizen sober and happy and wise. Tis the oriole. With merriest music 
; . — Thaxter. Yellow bird the clarinet shall play, rhe woodland is ringing.” 
Blithe, and clear, and gay ; 4. ** Who are the birds? They are those living things 
FOOIR 16 His House by. Purple finch what instrument will suit? In bright attire, having pinioned wings, 
Song. He can play the flute. And who of all earth’s breathing hosts can dare 
Fire-winged blackbirds sound the merry fife T i » the ir.” 
Recitation : ‘* Under the light-house.” — Thazter. tages, sor ; even To dominate the waters, land and air. 
Soldiers without strife ; , 
Recitation: ‘* The Blue Jay.” — S. I/. Sweet. Aad tee 5. I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
: P Singing at dawn on the alder bough. 
O, blue jay up in the maple tree, Loudly eve and morn. — Emerson. 
Shaking your throat with such burst of glee Who shall clash the cymbals? Jay and crow . 
y 6. When the sun slants along the forest side, 
How did you happen to be so blue? That is all they know; 
Did you steal a bit of the lake for your crest, Hylas twang their harps so wierd and high, patie rade aside shane edhgamamamaseas 
2 Like a faint lingering of the summer tide, 
And fasten blue violets into your vest? Such a tuneful ery! 
F : A flock of finches pipes in cheery tune, 
Tell me, I pray you, tell me true. And to roll the deep, melodious drum, An 
“a Then the s slendid who shall sing OF the parade day pat by ; 
wae ret and Of so fine thing? Life has grown serious; with storms and cold, 
‘That wae pale with the winter's stay? ve And gray cloud banner, the winter marches nigh. 
Or were you hatched from a bluebell bright, Who the names of the performers call — Whitney. 
*Neath the warm gold breast of a sunbeam light, Truly one and all? Closing Song. 


Bluebird, bunting, catbird, chickadee 


By the river one blue day? 
(Phebe bird is he), 


Oh, blue jay up in the maple tree, 


A tossing your saucy head at me, Swallow, creeper, crossbill, cuckoo, dove, THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 
A Wee wren that I love; 
With ne’er a word for my questioning, pees 


isk satcher, finches, what a crowd! 
Pray cease for a moment your tinga-link, what crow BY LIZZIE HADLEY. 
<ingbird whistling lou 
Sweet rose-breasted grosheck, vire rush, Characters.—Mother Nature, Sunbeams, Showers, March, April, 
»st bit of the spring. 
Hear these two and hush; May, Robins, Bluebirds, Song Sparrow, and Oriole, 
I think when the fairies made the flowers Scarlet tanager, song sparrow small a 
To grow in these merry fields of ours, tin than 
Pestwiakic and violets sare I can hardly believe that winter has gone! 
ion . ote At the first sound of his friendly voice, Ilow the days and the weeks go hurrying on! 
There was left of the spring’s own color, blue, 
Plenty to fashion a flower whose hue mig Ay pening : Why, it really gives to me quite a shock 
: ‘ : Redpoll, nuthatch, thrasher, plover gray To mark the time by the year’s great clock. 
Would be richer than all and as fair. Curlew did I say?) 
(Curle QO, the seasons come and the seasons go, 
What a jangling all the grackles make ! With clouds and sunshine, flowers and snow, 
Made one blossom so bright and gay, [s it some mistake? And soon at the door I shall hear a knocking, 
oa oy gues = sommes woeeeee, Anvil chorus yellow hammers strike, As back from the southland the birds come flocking. 
And they said, ‘* We will toss it in air, And the wicked shrike Robin is first, then bluebird and swallow, 
pint sic Daipaleccgonany ae — Harshly creaks like some half open door ; While close behind them others will follow. 
Let this pretty one be a bird. He can do no more. Di ‘ : ; 
ivers will come, and waders, too, 
JAY JANGLINGS. ORIOLE OFFERINGS Swimmers, perchers, and merry cuckoo, 
1. Blue jays screaming like the wind, 1. Then from the honeysuckle “Pi Sparrow, thrush, and sober old jay ; 
In the tree tops gaunt and thinned. Ww ed quest, of 
— Edith M. Thomas. Twitches the fibrous bark away, One after one I shall see them coming, 
2. Mr. Blue Jay, full of sass, The cordage of his hammock nest, While in gold and in black the bees will be humming. 
In them baseball clothes 0’ his, Cheering his labor with a note, I must do at once all the work I can, 
Sporting round the orchard, jes’ Rich as the orange of his throat. And make sure that they find things spick and span. 
Like he owned the premises. J. OW. Ral — Lowell. I believe I will bid the months appear, 
: nd ask what birds they will bring this year. 
3. The j itting swift escutcheons emblazoned with sable and gold.” 
: Sunbeams, tell them to come this way, 
3. Oriole tuning his golden throat, Blustering March, April, and May. 
Set to the north wind like a sail. Whitti For farewell benefit one may think. 
Inter March, April, and May.— 
—A. D. 1. Whitney. nter » Apri, y 
Recitation: From ‘‘ American Spring.” — //olmes. 4. 'Tis the oriole Tell us your will, at once, we pray, 
Then bursts the song from every leafy glade, In colors bold, For we have our work to do to-day. 
The yielding season’s bridal serenade ; All black and gold, Nature.—March, what birds do you bring to me ? 
Then flash the winds returning summer calls His deep nest swung ‘ 9 1 all 
Through the deep arches of her forest halls,— High boughs among, March.— What birds do you ask? Well, let me - _ 7 
The bluebird, breathing from his azure plumes Of the tall elm’s shade, bring the robin, bluebird, song sparrow, purple grackle, red- 


The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; —L. Hopkins. winged blackbird, lark, phabe and vesper sparrow, 
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= Nature.— 
April, what are the birds you bring, 
With nests to build and songs to sing ? 


April.—I bring the kingfisher, cvowbird, hermit thrush, spar- 
rows, chimney swifts, brown thrashers, and huuse wrens. 


Nature.— 
All bedight with blossoms gay, 


What birds do you bring, fair May ? 
May.—I bring the whippoorwill, catbird, swallow, thrushes, 
warblers, orioles, bobolinks, and scores of others. I haven't 
time to name them all. 


Nature.— 
You’ve named enough to let me see 
The work that must be done by me; 
I am sure I ought to begin at once, 
And not sit here like an idle dunce. 
But there are so many things to do, 
I scarcely know which should be first. Would you 
O, where are the showers ? 


w 


Showers.— 
Dear mother, we’re here. 


Nature.— 
Go wash the grasses at once, my dear, 
And, sunbeams, start up the buds o’ the trees. 
Awaken the flowers and early bees, 
And, lest the birds and flowers should freeze, 
You must stop the pranks of the rough March breeze. 


Sunbeams and showers together.— 
We will try our best to do your will. 


Sunbeams.— 
The rough March breezes we'll surely still. 


Showers.— 
The lakes and rivers we'll fill for you, 
And wash the earth till it looks like new. 


Sunbeams.— 
And we, dear Nature, will do our part, 
And tell the flowers and leaves to start. 


(Knock outside.) 
Nature.— 


The South Wind is at the door, I know, 
For about my head his breezes blow. 


(Enter South Wind.) 


South Wind.— 
I have just looked in, dear mother, to say, 
The birds of spring are coming this way. 
Nature.— 
I am sure the birds will with me agree, 
Our thanks are due for your courtesy. 
But, see! just now across the sky 
A bird, I am sure, went sailing by. 
Yes, here he comes to my very door. 
Hurrah! the robins are here once more. 


( Enter robins.) 
O, welcome back from the south to-day, 
Dear little birdies, so blithe and gay. 
Robins.— 
Thanks, dear Nature, we're glad to come. 
The south was pleasant, but this is home. 
Nature.— 
What will you do now that you are here ? 
Robin.— 
Why build our nests, of course, my dear. 
We'll weave them of hairs, black, red, and brown, 
And line them with feathers and thistle-down. 
We'll fasten them high on the elm tree bough. 
Really we ought to be working now, 
Instead of gossiping here so long, 
But, ere we go, we will sing you a song. 
{ Tune, * Cherries Are Ripe.’’] 
Robin is here, robin is here! 
O, give to him a crumb. 
Robins are here, robins are here, 
And O, the spring has come! 
In the orchard robins sing, 
On the branches see them swing, 
Bringing to you, bringing to you, 
Promises of spring. 
Nature.— 
A pretty song you have sung for me. 
Now, robin, what of your pedigree ? 


Robin.— 
About my pedigree? Ha! ha! 


*Tis}funny, but people near and far 

Call me a robin, yet they agree 

Iam not a robin at all, you see, 

But justa dear little thrush, instead, 

With a coat of brown and a vest of red. 
Nature.— 

So you've gained my love under false pretence. 

Robin.— 
What nonsense! you are a woman of sense, 
What is the difference of a name? 
Robinzor_ thrush, I am just the same. 


So, welcome me here for the good I bring, 
And the happy songs that I always sing. 


Nature.— 
Welcome you here? Of course we do, 
A sad world, robin, ’twould be without you. 


Robins.— 
About us there’s many a legend old, 
While a poet a pretty story has told :— 
—Have you not heard, 
... of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it. 


He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin: 
You can see the mark on his red breast still, 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 
—John G. Whittier. 
(Knock outside) — Enter South Wind. 


South Wind.— 
Again at your door I knock, to bring 
A bluebird, mother, the first o’ the spring. 
( Goes out.) 
( Enter bluebird.) 


Bluebird.— 

I was far away inthe summer land, 

And the South Wind whispered low, 
‘* Bluebird, spring is on the way, 

And northward you must go.” 

I heard his words, and then at once, 
Allin my gown of blue, 

I started for the northland, dear, 
To tell the news to you. 

O, aren’t you glad to see me, 
And hear the news I bring ? 

Then, if you'll please to listen, 
A pretty song I’ll sing. 

Loud, for the glad birds coming, 
As fast as they well can fly, 

Low, for the starting blossoms, 
Snow-drops and violets shy. 


Tune, * Ben Bolt.’’] 
The earth is awaking, awaking to-day, 
And workmen, through long sunny hours, 
Down deep in its breast now are working to send 
The glory and splendor of flowers. 
O, the leaves will start and the grasses grow, 
As the birdies from over the sea, 
In their wee feathered coats, 
All of black, brown, and red, 
Soon will swing on the old appletree. 
All.— We know of a wise man who has 
knows bluebirds. 
about us ? 


studied us. He 
Shall we tell you some of the things he says 


First Bluebird.—‘*‘ When Nature made the bluebird she 
wished to propitiate both the sky and the earth, so she gave 
him the color of one on his back, and the hue of the other on 
his breast.” 

Second Bluebird.—‘‘ After you have seen the bluebird, you 
will see no more cold, no more snow, no more winter.” 

Third Bluebird.— This bird has the distinction of answering 
very nearly to the robin red-breast of England, and was by the 
early settlers christened the ‘* blue robin.”—John Burroughs. 

(Knock at the door.) 

Nature.—* 

Again comes the South Wind knocking 
On door and on window-pane ; 
O, I know by the joyous tumult 
The swallows are home again. 
Through the sunshiny air they are darting, 
I hear the rush of their wings, 
They, too, shall whisper of springtime, 
The dainty and beautiful things. 
QO, bird with a breast of silver, 
What news do you bring to-day ? 
Swallows.— 
We come to tell you that springtime, 
Dear mother, is on the way ; 
Blithe from the sunny southland, 
We come with our wings outspread ; 
And here are the words the poets 
About the swallow have said : — 
The swallows weave about 
Through the bright air a web of light and song. 
— Celia Thazter. 
Tis true one swallow ne'er hath made a summer, 
Yet where one swallow, poised on steely wings, 
Flies through the soft springy air, 
Be sure the rest will follow. 
Nature.— 


Sweetest of all the singers 

That come as the spring draws near, 
Down ‘mong the thickets and bushes 
The song of the sparrow I hear. 

O, sparrow down in the hedges, 

QO, bird with the speckled wing, 


— A. M. Eddy. 


We wait for the sound of your music, 
The songs that you ever sing. 
Sparrow.— 
I am here, dear Mother Nature, 
I come with a song for you, 
And Ill tell you some words a poet 
Has written about me, too :— 
Sunshine set to music! 
Hear the sparrow sing! 
In his note is freshness 
Of the new-born spring ; 
In his trill delicious 
Summer overflows— 
Whiteness of the lily 
Sweetness of the rose. 
— Lucy Larcom. 
Nature.— 
A wonderful broiderie mong the leaves, 
Black, with a touch of flame, 
What are the birds through the orchard flying ? 


Oriole.— 

Oriole is my name, 
High on the plum tree boughs Ill sing, 
And there in my hammock I'll lightly swing; 
Ah! Mother Nature, have you ne’er read 
What a poet of me has said ? — 

‘‘ How falls it, Oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our northern sky ? 
At some blithe moment was it nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice ? 
Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black, 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 
Yearning toward heaven until its wish 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird ?” 

— Edgar Fawcett. 


yas heard, 


All the birds sing.— 
[Tune, * Beulah Land.’’] 
O, spring has come, the winter’s o’er, 
And we, the birds, are here once more ; 
We come, we come, across the sea, 
And swing and sing on bush and tree. 
Chorus.— 
O spring time fair! O spring time fair! 
Ilow sweet the blossom-scented air, 
That softly blows o’er hill and plain, 
Above the fields of starting grain, 
While wild birds in the thickets sing, 
Where birchen tassels sway and swing. 
All.— 
Yes, in your fields and meadows, 
Your woods and your orchards fair, 
With our jubilant joyous music 
We are stirring the fragrant air ; 
And now to the world around us, 
With sweet and melodious voice, 
You may hear each wee bird calling, 
Rejoice! it is spring, rejoice! 


BIRD STUDY, 


MRS. E. E 


You who live in the country, who, from your own 
windows, can see birds flitting about, and are wakened 
by their early morning concerts, won't you try to open 
your eyes and ears and learn all you can of the bird- 
life about you ? 

Many teachers and pupils are trying to study birds, 
but they have to depend upon books and papers and 
stuffed birds, because they are miles away from the 
bird-homes. Many of the boys and girls who can 
write interesting little essays about birds could 
hardly tell a live cat-bird from a robin. A lady 
moved from the city to the country, and wished to 
raise chickens. The first brood had nearly all died 
when she called on a neighbor for advice. “The 
young chickens peep and peep from morning till 
night, as if in distress. What can be the matter 
with them ? ” she asked. 

“What do you feed them ?” inquired the neighbor. 

“Why, I don’t feed them any thing ; I thought the 
hen fed them!” she confessed. The poor little chicks 
were starving to death. 

You think the lady very stupid because she knew 
so little about chickens; but do you suspect that yo’ 
may be quite as ignorant about the birds ? 

Recently a lady, whose whole life had been spent 
in the country, told me she had once lived in a house 
With a wide veranda, shaded at one end by an im- 
mense honeysuckle, which almost hid from sight ® 
shelf between an old-fashioned pillar and the house. 


BY OLCOTT. 
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On the shelf a redbird built its nest. In the same 
honeysuckle were the nests of a robinand a shy dove. 
I was delighted, and plied her with questions : — 

“In what month were the nests built?” She did 
not know. 

“ What was the color of the eggs?” 
know. 

“How many were laid, and how long before they 
hatched ?”’ She did not know. 

“What and how often were the nestlings fed, and 
in how many days did they leave the nest?” She 
did not know. Indeed, she did not know anything, it 
seemed, except that those nests were there, and that 
once an immense black snake was killed while trying 
to make a meal of young doves, 

Would you have been wiser than she if the nests 
had been by your veranda? Would the birds have 
built there if it had been your veranda? Our “little 
friends in feathers,” if disturbed, will desert their 
pretty homes. Can you answer the questions I asked 
about any of the birds which you see and hear all 
through the long summertime ? 

You would laugh at a child who would look fora 
goose’s nest high up in the haymow. Would you 
look for a bluebird’s nest in a tree, a bushy shrub, or 
on the ground, or where ? 

I wish you would become enthusiastic “ bird-lovers 
who carry an opera-glass, but never a gun; who 
observe, but never shoot; and so see many queer 
things not set down in books.” The opera-glass is to 
help you to see clearly, without alarming the birds, 
what you could not otherwise come near enough to 
the nest to observe. If you are thoroughly interested 
and watch the life of the birds every day, you will 
become so expert that your keen eyes unaided can 
see more than the most searching, but unpracticed, 
pair with an opera-glass. 

[so much wish you to begin at once to be a “ bird- 
student,” that I shall make a few simple suggestions 
to aid you, 

Try to see how many birds’ nests you can find, but 
not touch, not disturb in the least. Write in a note- 
book when and where you found each nest, and what 
bird built it. You will soon learn where to look for 
the nests of different birds. 

Olive Thorne Miller, an enthusiastic bird-student, 
writes: “T shall never forget the exciting and bliss- 
ful moment when I discovered my first tawny thrush 
nest. It was not until the fourth year that I had 
looked for the tawny thrush that I came really to 
know the bird, to see his family, and last of all his 
nest.” Four years of patient watching, waiting, and 
searching to find a thrush’s nest ! 

Make one bird-family a special study. I suggest a 
robin, because robins are not very shy, and you could 
watch their nest-building and baby-tending quite 
closely without doing any harm. Note down what 
materials a pair of robins use in their nest, and how 
long it takes them to build it. Try to answer from 
your own observation the questions I asked about the 
birds in the honeysuckle. 

Notice carefully the songs of birds. Learn to know 
a bird by even a few notes of its song; and to tell 
what birds are taking part in a chorus. 

Bird study will give you much genuine pleasure, 
and will enable you to add to the happiness of others. 
Many who cannot join you in your study will be glad 
to hear the curious, interesting facts you learn. 


She did not 


BOB WHITE. 


There’s a plump little chap in a speckled coat, 

And he sits on the zigzag rails remote, 

Where he whistles at breezy, bracing morn, 

When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked the corn: 
‘¢ Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Is he hailing some comrade as blithe as he? 
Now I wonder where Robert White can be! 
O’er the billows of gold and amber grain 
There is no one in sight — but, hark again: 

‘* Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Ah! I see why he calls; in the stubble there 
Hide his plump little wife and babies fair! 
So contented is he, and so proud of the same, 
That he wants all the world to know his name : 
** Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 
— George Cooper. 


THE X-RAYS AND THEIR DISCOVERER. 


BY MACLEOD. 


In the long list of discoveries which have enlight- 
ened the world and aided in its progress, it has been 
the exception, and not the rule, for the discoverer to 
live to see his work appreciated and himself acknowl- 
edge as a public benefactor. 

Professor Roentgen, the discoverer of the new 
photographie process, the so-called X-rays, is one of 
the exceptions, and, but for his natural modesty and 
retiring disposition, might now be a social lion. His 
discovery is of great importance to the scientific 
world, not only as a valuable new fact, but because, 
even in the short time since it was made public, it has 
led to numerous experiments, with gratifying results, 
and bids fair to be the nucleus of many others, even 
more useful. 

Since the year 1888, Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen has 
held a professorship at Wiirzburg University, and it 
was while at his favorite occupation, performing 
experiments in the laboratory, that he made his 
recent discovery. Happening to hold his hand between 
the cathode rays of a Crookes tube and the sensi ive 
plate exposed to the action of these rays, he noticed 
that the bones of his hand were photographed upon 
the plate. The image so formed was a shadow print, 
resembling somewhat a silhouette. It was evident 
that the rays had completely penetrated the flesh, and 
further tests proved that they would act through 
wood, leather, stone, metals, and other opaque mate- 
rials. In all his experiments, Professor Roentgen 
used a Crookes tube, one of the most perfect vacuum 
tubes in use in the chemical world. These tubes are 
of glass, hermetically sealed, and connected with an 
electric battery. The inlet for the current is the 
positive pole or anode of the combination. The oppo- 
site or negative pole, through which the current 
passes out, is the cathode (Greek, kathodos,— going 
down). Both anode and cathode together are known 
as the electrodes. Professor Roentgen believes his 
new photographs were caused either by the action of 
cathode rays upon the sensitive plate, or by a new 
form of rays thrown off from the cathode rays as they 
left the tube. He inclines toward the latter opinion, 
as the new rays possess several qualities not possessed 
by cathode rays. His name for them— X-rays — 
denotes his perfect honesty in designating them an 
unknown quantity. It seems a pity, however, that 
some more suitable name, and one which will give 
proper credit to the discoverer, cannot be found for 
them. Several of the leading magazines refer to the 
new photographic rays as Roentgen rays. 

Side by side with the important question : “ What 
use can be made of this recent discovery ?” stands 
the equally important query: “ What are these rays, 
and what is their source?” At first, due credit was 
not given to them as being something entirely new ; 
but they were believed to be of the same character as 
the “ultra-violet” electric waves discovered by Hertz 
two years ago. However, the new rays and those of 
Hertz present so many points of dissimilarity that 
the idea of their being one and the same was soon 
abandoned. In his address before the Physico-Medi- 
cal Society of Wiirzburg, Professor Roentgen stated 
the following peculiar facts in regard to the X-rays : — 

They cannot be reflected or refracted ; 

They are not changed from their course by strong 
magnetic influence ; 

They are not visible to the naked eye ; 

They are not necessarily generated in glass, being 
obtained in apparatus closed by an aluminum plate ; 

That the absorption of these rays by various bodies 
depends upon the density of the bodies ; 

That there are no appreciable caloric effects from 
X-rays. 

The professor closed his remarks by stating that 
each new test brought him nearer to the conclusion 
that there was a close relationship between the new 
rays and Jight rays, and that the X-rays might be due 
to longitudinal waves in the ether. 

Meanwhile, innumerable experiments with the new 
rays have been made by the electrical experts of both 
continents, the results being surprising in many 


‘birth of Horace Mann. 


instances. Much attention has been given to the con- 
struction of a vacuum tube which will increase the 
effectiveness of the rays, and numerous designs of 


tubes and electrical apparati have been presented — 


for trial by their inventors. Shadowgraphs of the 
bones of the human hand and foot, the skeleton of a 
frog, works of a watch, a razor in its case, were among 
the first photographs taken; but recent experiments 
have had a more definite aim; viz., to see just how 
far this new process will help the human race, par- 
ticularly through medical operations. The results 
have been highly satisfactory. A needle was located 
in the foot of a patient by means of the X-rays, and 
the suffering of years ended. Bullets have also been 
removed, which have been imbedded in the bone for 
years. Even glass, being very strangely opaque to 
the new rays, is shown by them in shadow tints, and 
may be located when imbedded in the flesh. Thus, 
by the action of this new photography, a foreign sub- 
stance in the human system may be at once correctly 
located, and the patient be spared all unnecessary 
probing and the accompanying agony. 

Whether the treatment of tumors, cancers, or in- 
ternal disorders will be affected by the recent dis- 
covery remains to be seen. So far, attempts to 
photograph through the abdomen and thick portions 
of the body have not been successful. The doctors 
and scientific experts, however, are not at all daunted, 
and continue their remarkable experiments, even 
hinting at the location and consequent destruction of 
disease germs by the action of these wonderful 
electric rays. 

To photograph the human brain seems to be con- 
sidered a desirable achievement, and not only the 
noted Edison, but many lesser “scientific lights” are 
experimenting with this object in view. Dr. Kolle of 
Brooklyn has been attempting to photograph the 
brain of a twelve year-old boy, and claims to have 
had very encouragirg results. 

With regard to the rays themselves, the late issues 
of the daily papers furnish statements which may 
prove the new rays to be obtainable without using 
Crookes tubes or any form of vacuum tubes whatever. 

Professor Kerr of the New York Hebrew Technical 
Institute claims that he can obtain the shadow-prints 
by means of an ordinary are-light, using no tubes, 
coils, or other machines, 

Dr. Stephen H. Emmens, the inventor of the new 
explosive, “emmensite,” adopted by the United States 
government, and noted both in California and in New 
York as a scientist, announces that he can obtain 
X-rays directly from the sunlight, entirely discarding 
the usual electrical apparati. 

This would seem to concur with Professor Roent- 
gen’s idea, that the X-rays have the same source as 
light rays. 

To all appearances, the scientist who is preserving 
the greatest calmness and placidity during this elec- 
trical stir is the discoverer himself. With the same 
retiring disposition that has in former years earned 
him the criticism of being “odd” and “eccentric,” he 
is quietly performing his duties at Wiirzburg, as if 
unaware of the commotion his discovery has made. 
He is still in the prime of life. He was born in Hol- 
land in 1845, and was graduated from the University 
of Zurich at the age of twenty-five. He was a dis- 
ciple of Professor Kundt, and when the latter left 
Zurich, Roentgen accompanied him, and later they 
held respectively the positions of professor and assist- 
ant at Strasburg University. In 1875 he became pro- 
fessor of mathematics and physics in the Agricultural 
Academy of Hohenheim, returning the following year 
to his former position in Strasburg. 

1879 found him director of the University Institute 
of Physies at Gressen, and in 1888 he accepted his 
present position. He is the author of several scientific 
works, among others, ‘“‘ A Method to Fix the Isothermal 
Surface of Crystals” and “The Use of the Ice Calo- 
rimeter to Determine the Intensity of Sunlight.” 


May 4 is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Let all the schools of America 
celebrate this event. Mr. Winship has in press a 
book on “ Horace Mann, the Educator,” which will 
be on the market early in April. The price is fifty 
cents in cloth, and may be ordered of the New Eng- 
land Publishing Company, 3 Somerset street, Boston. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 2, 796, 


GuApLy does the JouRNAL give place to the fol- 
lowing personal note. Great credit is due Kansas, 
which is a thoroughly professional state :— 


Dear Mr. Winship,— Please allow the Kansas man to rise 
and remark that your enrollment of active membership for 
N. KE. A. shows Kansas to have the ‘largest number in pro- 
portion to her population.” Would it not be well for you to 
stereotype that phrase for future use in N. E. A. matters ? We 
Yours truly, 

J. N. WILKINSON. 


expect to keep up that record. 


Tue government is doing something worth while 
in the interest of forestry when it appoints an expert 
commission on forestry to go into the field, study 
forest conditions, and report facts and recommenda- 
tions. Professor Oliver Wolcott Gibbs of Newport 
will be ex-officio a member of the committee. He is 
one of the best chemists in the country, and is emi- 
nent in other lines of scientific inquiry, Charles 
Sprague Sargent, the learned authority on trees, will 
be chairman of the committee. He is a professor in 
Harvard, and a director of the botanic garden and 
Arnold arboretum, and was also chairman of the 
Adirondack forest Commission of 1885. His works 
on the “Forest Trees of North America,” - volume 
IX. of the tenth census, and “The Silva of North 
America” are standard works of great value. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, the first living authority on many 
branches of natural history, will also be a member. 
General Henry L. Abbott of the engineer corps, re- 
tired, one of the leading experts on rivers; Professor 
William H. Brewer, former professor of agriculture 
at Yale, and Gifford Pinchot of New York, a consult- 
ing and practical forester, now in charge of the work 
at Vanderbilt’s Biltmore, are the other members 
chosen. 


TERM vs. Semester. — It is the fad to speak of 
semesters in colleges. This has already found accept- 
wnce in some preparatory ‘schools, and now, ocea- 


sionally, the primary schools, even, have three **sem- 
esters” a year. This is of no account, but it is of the 
utmost importance that our reform energy be devoted 
to something definite, something valuable. All re- 
form that deals with words only, as so much of it 
has dealt thus far, will fail of good and will often re- 
sult in evil. A good, sensible term of school is worth 
a year of weak and nerveless semesters. Call it what 
you please, but give attention to the thing done, and 
not to what you call it. 


or SUPERINTENDENTS IN Nortru Dakora,. 
— A law was passed by the legislative assembly of 
the state of North Dakota at its last session providing 
that no county superintendent of schools shall engage 
in teaching during the term for which he was elected, 
nor shall any person under contract to teach be quali- 
tied to hold the office of county superintendent of 
schools. Neither shall any county superintentent of 
schools engage in any profession or occupation, nor 
shall he absent himself from the county or district for 
which he is elected, to engage in any occupation, pro- 
fession, or pursuit during the term for which he is 
elected, for such time and in such manner as to inter- 
fere with the proper discharge of his duties as county 
superintendent of schools. Violation of any of these 
provisions makes the offender subject to removal from 
office. But an exception is made of county superin- 
tendents whose salary is less than twelve hundred 
dollars per annum. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK, 


Next to day school training and discipline comes 
the Sunday school, in the matter of organized effort 
for the betterment of children. The first great mod- 
ern movement in Sunday-school work was the organi- 
zation of the International Sunday school conumittee, 
andthe adoption of the idea of uniformity. Too much 
praise cannot be given the wisdom and devotion of 
those who made the perfection of the idea possible. 
But with all its virtues, uniformity is a very small 
idea in and of itself around which to weave a per- 
petual system. Uniformity is a balance-wheel. 

The educational world has waited patiently these 
many years for the international to add to that inci- 
dental virtue some pedagogical principle, and the first 
real movement in that direction is in the issuance of 
the International Optional Primary Lessons for 1896, 

This is a more significant advance than appears 
upon the surface. It will be unfortunate if, as re- 
ported, Mr. Jacobs, the moving spirit on this commit- 
tee, seeks to create a prejudice against it. The Inter- 
national committee is the most nearly infallible body 
in the Protestant world, judged by the loyalty of the 
Sunday school workers to its judgment. ‘At least one 
attempt has been made by the educational element of 
the committee to secure progressive action by re- 
specting the logical rather than the chronological idea, 
but this seems to have been uniformly frowned upon 
in many an aside by those who apparently feel more 
secure in the prejudices of mankind than in their as- 
pirations. The demand for optional lessons yielded 
to. There is little hope, however, of their adoption 
if the most prominent Sunday school lecturer upon 
primary schools continues to publicly announce in 
state Sunday school associations that she has no 
sympathy with the optional lesson movement, and 
that in this she voices the sentiments of Mr. 
Jacobs. Educational people havea mission in Sunday 
school reform, second only to that of the public school. 


PRINCETON SESQUICENTENNIAL, 

Princeton College will celebrate its 150th anniver- 
sary on October 22. This sesquicentennial will con- 
sist of an impressive academic festival, October 
20-22; of the raising of a large special endowment: 
of the change of name and characteristies from a wel 
lege to a university. All the leading universities of 
the land will join in this celebration. In the aca- 
demic festivities the alumni will bear an important 


part, and brilliant orators, and poets, and expert |)\sto. 
rians will speak of her glorious past, especially iy, ¢)\. 
revolutionary struggle and in American 
science, and statesmanship. Although the col. 
lege was not organized until 1746, there were tye) 
will not be forgotten by poet, orator, or historian, 
The first charter of Princeton was granted by Joly, 
Hamilton, president of his majesty’s couneil, and jyo. 
vided for the erection “of a college in New Ji om 
for the instruction of youth in the learned Jang: aves 


years of a “log college,” from 1726 to 1746, wiich 


and in the liberal arts and sciences.” A> noteworthy 
provision of this charter was to the effect that “no 
person be debarred of any of the privileges of the 
said college on account of any speculative principles 
of religion, but those of every religious professioy 
have equal privilege and advantage of education iy 
This is the earliest warrant for pw 


the said college.’ 
ligious freedom in any American college docuiuent, 
On September 14, 1748, the second charter was 
granted by Governor Belcher of the province of Noy 
Jersey. This document is still the law of Princeton, 
having been confirmed by the legislature of Ney 
Jersey after the colonies were separated from the 
mother country. It is similar in spirit to the first 
charter, but provides more liberally for the needs of 
the institution. 


Dh. HALD’S “ ATLANTIC” STUDIES. 


The Atlantic Monthly has made an inquiry of 10, 
000 teachers and superintendents of public schools 
concerning the actual status of teachers and the 
schools in every part of the union. The replies fro 
the best informed men in the work in every state 
give at first-hand information that contains much 
encouragement, but much discouragement also. ‘Tlic 
excessive size of classes, the instability of reat 
masses of teachers, the insecurity of their positions, 1 
some communities the petty political and religious 
? are startling and 
shocking. <A general summary of the results of this 
interesting inquiry by President G. Stanley [full 
appears in the At/antic Monthly for March. 


interference — these “confessions ’ 


Commenting upon the facts, Dr. Hall says: — 

It is well known that many young men teach as a make- 
shift for a few years, with no thought of making teaching a 
life-work. They do so to pay college debts or get money to 
study further, or to acquire the means for entering one of thc 
other professions. Other statistics have shown that nearly 
one-third of the teachers in many sections of the country 
change their vocation every year. The fact that so small a 
fraction of the teachers in the public schools have had any nor- 
mal or professional training shows, also, how few regard it as a 
lifework. Of the $95,000,000 paid for salaries of teachers for 
15,000,000 children of this country, a large proportion is thus 
spent upon untrained and unskilled teachers, who have littl 
interest in making their work professional. No business coulil 
ever succeed or was ever conducted on such principles, «! 
when we reflect that the “’prentice hand ” is here tried upo! 
human flesh, blood, and souls, the waste in all these respects 
is appalling. Those who claim that teaching can be Icarned 
only by experience are in part right, but even the school o! 
experience is wretchedly inadequate in this country. More- 
over, on the whole, it is the best teachers who leave. It is 
only when a teacher has mastered the details of government 
and method that good work can be done. 

Nowhere has there ever been, to my knowledge, so clea 
and forceful a presentation of the evils of subjecting scho: 
political officers who are nearly lowest in the scale of polit al 
preferment. It is worst of all when not only city and stil 
superintendents, but even normal school principals must look 
to politics for a continuance in office. As long as thiis lasts 
appointment cannot be wisely made, tenure is not by mert, 
and the value to the community of every dollar of school mon) 
is greatly depreciated. The moral influence of such a system 
is wholly bad, not only upon the community, but on every)" 
: eon work and on every person connected with it. It hurt 

te pupils most of all. The difference a good and 

fairly good teacher, to “de | ble, 
Say g of a bad one, is incaleu!s 

but, like all things of the soul, inappreciable to the gene’ 

public. ol 

] 


ol 


There are schools where I should prefer two ye: 
schooling for a child of mine to four years in another s‘ 
where the public makes little or no discrimination. 

rhese statisties are very complete, and Dr. ‘ 
has made a close study of the conditions | ed 
thereon, so that the article is highly valuable. © 
pecially at this time, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tur long debate in the senate over the Cuban reso- 
lutions ended in sending them back to a second com- 
mittee of conference. The representatives of the 
house were assured by the conferees on the part of 
the senate that if the house stood out for the resolu- 
tions in the form in which it had passed them, and in 
which they had been accepted by the first committee 
of conference, there were enough senators who had 
not yet exhausted themselves upon the subject. to 
talk the resolutions to death. After demurring a lit- 
tle at the theory that the senate could use its privi- 
leges of unlimited discussion to compel the accept- 
ance of anything it might choose to ask, the house 
conferees agreed to take the resolutions in the form 
in which the senate passed them. With the accept- 
ance of this report by the house, the whole matter 
The net result is that, after weeks of debate, 
congress adopts concurrent resolutions, in which it 


ends. 


expresses the opinion that a state of public war exists 
between the government of Spain and that maintained 
by the people of Cuba, and that both should be ac- 
corded belligerent rights; and further, that the 
United States should use its friendly offices with 
Spain to secure the recognition of the independence 
of Cuba. But the declaration which was appended to 
the house resolutions, to the effect that the United 
States should be prepared to intervene if necessary to 
protect American interests, disappears, and with it 
the most serious provocation to Spanish resentment. 
* * * 

Tne news of the death of Thomas Hughes, author 
of that classic of school-boy life, “Tom Brown’s 
School Days at Rugby,” has brought almost a sense 
of personal bereavement to thousands of Americans 
as Well as Englishmen. Rugby school, particularly 
in the days of its great master, Dr. Arnold, was, and 
is, an English institution with many points of ditfer- 
ence from American academies; but ideals of manli- 
ess, truthfulness, and courage do not vary widely in 
the two countries, and it was by upholding these with 
such fidelity that Thomas Hughes’ story secured an 
immediate and enduring hold upon both “old boys” 
and young boys who read it. It is an interesting 
fact that the story was written primarily for the 
author’s own boy, then eight years old, to whom his 
father wanted to address some counsel at the begin- 
ning of his school life. He chose the form of a story, 
because he thought he could make it more effective ; 
but when it was published and became immediately 
popular, Mr. Hughes was alarmed at first, lest he 
migut lose the respect of his clients in his chosen 
profession of the law. Mr. Hughes retained his 
warm-heartedness, and in parliament and out of it 
was a sincere promoter of social reform, cobperation, 
and the improvement of the condition of the indus- 
trial population. In his later life he wrote a little 
book called “The Manliness of Christ,” in which he 
expressed, in a more serious form, the gospel of man- 
liness, which, in a lighter vein, and from a different 
point of view, he had expounded in Tom Brown. 

* 

Tue political complications attending the Anglo- 
Egyptian expedition into the Soudan grow increas- 
ingly interesting. England’s application to the 
Egyptian Public Debt Commission for authority to 
use two and a half million dollars of the reserve fund 
to defray the expense of the expedition gave occasion 
for the powers represented in the commission to de- 
clare themselves. The English and Italian commis- 
sioners agreed, of course, and so, also, did those of 
Austria and Germany, but the French and Russian 
commissioners not only refused, but emphasized their 
opposition by withdrawing from the conference at 
which the vote was taken. Another significant occur- 
rence is that Turkey, instigated, as it is thought, by 
Russia, has made a vehement protest against the 
manner in which she has been ignored, both by Eng- 
land and by Egypt, in the matter of the expedition, 
and has asked the intervention of Russia and France, 
with a view to regulating the affairs of Egypt. Ger- 
many also has been asked to use her good offices with 
a similar intent; but the obligations of the Triple 
Alliance are stronger, as is shown by her assent given 


to the}Englishfiproposal. By the way, there is [no 
longer any concealment of the existence of an alli- 
ance between Italy andpEngland. Baron Blane, who 
was minister of foreign affairs in the Crispi cabinet, 
has announced that the alliance was formed before 
Crispi’s retirement, and there has been no denial of 


the statement. 
* * * 


Tur’ proposition for the election off{United States 
senators by the direct vote of the people, instead of 
by the legislatures, takes on new importance, in view 
of the favorable report made upon an amendment to 
the constitution for that purpose, which has peen 
imade by the senate committee on elections. There 
can be no doubt that the deadlock in the Delaware 
legislature last year, which left an entanglement 
which the senate has been for weeks trying to 
straighten out, and the more recent deadlock in Ken- 
tucky, which wasted an entire session, and has left 
the state without any provision, even for the pay- 
ment of its current expenses, have predisposed the 
public mind to look with favor upon the proposed 
change. Yet there are deadlocks in nominating con- 
ventions, as well as in legislatures, and weak compro- 
mises are possible in one as in the other. If money 
is sometimes improperly used to secure legislative 
votes for a senator, might it not be improperly used 
in popular elections? There is a good deal to be 
said in favor of the proposed amendment, but it is a 
question on which much may be said on the other 
side. Before an amendment, however, can be incor- 
porated in the federal constitution, there is time for 
ample consideration, and it is gratifying to have this 
question moved out of the domain of merely academic 
discussion into that of real debate. 

* * * 

Tur death of President Hippolyte of Hayti closes 
a tempestuous career. The reported cause of death 
is apoplexy, but the absence of particulars, taken in 
connection with the recent insurrectionary movements 
in the little republic, is regarded with natural suspi- 
cion, If Hippolyte had lived out his term, he would 
have remained in office until next year, but a Haytien 
president who lived out his term would be a curiosity. 
President Salomon was driven from power in 1889, 
and Legitime, who succeeded him, was soon forced 
into exile by the adventurous Hippolyte. Under 
ordinary circumstances, it would not make much dif- 
ference to the United States which of the present 
aspirants to the presidency succeeded in establishing 
himself in place of Hippolyte, but it would be a con- 
venience to us if the new president should be dis- 
posed to grant us the lease of the Mole St. Nicholas 
for a coaling station, which Hippolyte promised, but 
afterward refused, 


SKIRMISHING IN THE WEST. —(VL) 


{Editorial Correspondence. | 


The normal schools of Minnesota are supported by direct 
appropriation; but there is this remarkable provision, that every 
appropriation for the maintenance of these schools is for all 
time, and does not have to be voted each year. Every vote is 
for this year and ‘‘ annually thereafter.” 

The attendance at the normal schools of Minnesota is a mat- 
ter of just pride. Winona, for instance, in two years has had 
pupils from thirty-eight counties of the state and from fourteen 
states. One-half of the state students on the average are from 
Winona county, and three-fourths of the out-of-the-state stu- 
dents, from Wisconsin. The other states represented are Con- 
necticut, Vermont, and New York in the East; Ohio, Illinois, 
and Iowa from the old West; the Dakotas, California, Mon- 
tana, and Washington from the West. But seven students in 
400 are foreign born; only nineteen are children of professional 
In five years the 
attendance has increased 40 per cent. In 1890, but eighty 
pupils were high school graduates; to-day 135 are. 

The professional work at Winona is as good as any I have 
seen between the seas. In this special department President 
Shepard has called to his aid Louis H. Galbrath, Edwin A. 
Kirkpatrick, and Manfred L. Holmes, although the entire force 
is professional. The students are mature, come with an appe- 
tite for knowledge and a readiness for training that signify 


men; one-half are children of farmers. 


much. 
The museum is by far the best I have seen. It might well 


be styled “natural history rooms,” so extensive is it, and so 
wide the range of specimens. But the surprise of surprises is 
the laboratory. No university has a more ideal equipment, 


unless it be in opportunity for some high grade tests in special 
lines. The natural history work is ‘‘ remarkable,” under the 
leadership of Professor Holzinger. This school was opened 
by John Ogden in 1860, but after one year he entered the army, 
and the school was not reopened till 1864, since which time it has 
been in successful operation, graduating 119 from the normal 
department last June. Irwin Shepard, thanks to his long and 
efficient service as secretary of the N. E. A., is one of the best- 
known educators in the country. 

In 1870 the Mankato school was opened, and now has about 
the same number of students as Winona. It has students from 
forty-four counties in the state, and from eight other states. 
Its greatest outside patronage is from South Dakota and Iowa. 
President Edward Searing is devoted to all the interests of his 
school. Mankato owes much to the reputation of Mr. M. V. 
O'Shea, whose success was so pronounced that he was called to 
special professional work at Buffalo, in connection with Pro- 
fessor Frank MeMurry. 

The St. Cloud school was started a year after Mankato, and 
is of about the same size as the others. It represents fifty-one 
counties in its enrollment. It is quite unlike the other two 
schools, in that it enrolls thirty-four students born in Canada, 
England, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland. This school 
alone has suffered from dissensions in the faculty and radical 
divergence of official and popular opinion regarding the work 
and the workers; but it looks as though all this was a matter of 
history, for peace reigns, and loyalty and devotion are every- 
where manifestjin the administration of President Kleberger from 
San José, Cal. This school owed much to the professional 
brilliancy of Professor C. C. Van Liew, who was called to the 
Illinois Normal University, as Professor Charles McMurry 
was called from his eminently successful work at Winona to 
the same institution. It was a serious matter for the state to 
lose MeMurry, Van Liew, and O'Shea. 

Six years ago the Moorhead schools, over which Professor 
L. C. Lord presides, was opened. This is pioneer work, and 
is all the more valuable because it reaches counties that were 
not otherwise much benefited by the normal schools. The Red 
River valley has suffered greatly from drought and the general 
depression, which has kept the numbers below that of the other 
schools; but this has been much to the advantage of the school 
in its professional and scholastic power. President Lord is a 
scholarly man, with high professional ideals, which he has kept 
steadily at the front from the opening of the school. 

Sparta, Wis., is a type of the best things in this Western 
land. It is a town of 2,500 inhabitants. It has always had 
good schools, a good high school, an educational spirit. ‘To-day 
it has forty-one young people away in the colleges or normal 
schools. Last June nine of the graduates of the Winona, 
Minn., normal school were from Sparta. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The ‘ground hog” is a Western luxury. 

There are 5,319,602 volumes in the college libraries of the 
United States. 

The women’s colleges of this country have endowment funds 
amounting to 3,504,947. 

There are 451 universities and colleges in the United States, 
of which 310 are co-educational. 

Harvard has the largest attendance of any college in America, 
and the University of Paris of any college in the world. 

The University Publishing Company, New York, have dedi- 
cated to the public schools of America a thrilling patriotic 
song, words and music by John Kenton —‘‘ There’s Another 
Bright Star in Old Glory.” 

In order to enable the Berlin Academy of Science to issue a 
complete edition of Kant’s works, the government of Russia 
has consented to place at its disposal for a time the philoso- 
pher’s MSS. belonging to the University of Dorpat. 

Mr. G. 'T. Fletcher of Northampton, Mass., has issued a pam- 
phlet on ** The Rural School Problem,” which treats the condi- 
tions in Massachusetts with so much comprehensiveness, skill, 
and good sense as to make it a valuable addition to the present 
discussion of this now very popular problem. 

‘* Newspapers in Public Schools” is the title of a suggestive 
article which Principal F. W. Hewes of the Bloomfield, N. Y., 
high school contributes to the Washington’s birthday double 
number of the Youth’s Companion, Professor Hewes’ pupils 
pursue the study of current events in a very systematic and 
fruitful way, and the article, which fully explains his method, 
deserves the very careful consideration of the progressive 
teacher. 

The Philistine, which has thus far been all that its name im- 
plies, and as such one of the raciest, sauciest, juciest, publica- 
tions of the year, has now become the Philistine, a Journal of 
Progress, in which the editor, Mr. Elbert Hubbard, will play a 
constructive part. By the by, Mr. Hubbard in youth took sud- 
den leave of his home while out plowing. ‘‘ He just tied his 
horses toa rail fence, climbed on board a passing freight train 
and went to Chicago, to return ten years later with sufficient 
wealth to buy the whole village three times over.” He then 
entered Harvard and has since devoted his life to travel, study, 
and literature. Any subscriber to the JourNAL can receive a 
sample copy of the Philistine by sending his address to Elbert 
Hubbard, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 


IMMATERIAL. 


Some years ago, says the New York World, the agricultural 
department at Washington received a scrawly letter from a 
Wisconsin farmer. It was one of many, of course, but was 
noticeable for its laconic indefiniteness. 

The envelope was addressed to the “ Agrycultral Deptment, 
Washntn, D. C.,” and the communication itself ran thus :— 

‘Sir, I want a agrucultral report on being in the farmin 
bisiness. I orter git it.” 

It happened that the gentleman in charge of the department 
correspondence was a very conscientious and even elegant 
letter-writer, and, partly by way of pleasantry, he replied to 
this communication in his most elaborately courteous manner. 
The department would be most happy to comply with its es- 
teemed correspondent’s request, he declared, but it needed to be 
informed somewhat more specifically which of its numerous 


reports was needed. Would Mr.—— be kind enough to men- 
tion the date, or, at least, the subject of the document in 
question? 

Mr. replied promptly and succinctly thus : — 


‘© [I don’t care a rap what the book is about or when it was 
rote. I want it fur a skrap book.” 


——0 


GRAVES OF A NATION. 


George Washington is buried at Mount Vernon. 
John Adams at Quincy. 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, Va. 
James Madison at Montpelier, Va. 
James Monroe at Richmond, Va. 
John Quincy Adams at Quincy. 
Andrew Jackson at Nashville, Tenn. 
Martin Van Buren at Kinderhook, N. Y. 
William Henry Harrison at North Bend, O. 
John Tyler at Richmond, Va. 
James K. Polk at Nashville, Tenn. 
Zachary Taylor at Louisville, Ky. 
Millard Fillmore at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Pierce at Concord, N. H. 
James Buchanan, near Lancaster, Penn. 
Abraham Lincoln at Springfield, Ill. 
Andrew Jackson at Greenville, Tenn. 
Ulysses S. Grant at Riverside Park, N. Y. 
Rutherford B. Hayes at Columbus, O. 
Chester A. Arthur at Albany, N. Y. 

— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


— 
*YOU’RE IT.” 


‘** Boys, do you know why you say,‘ You’re it!’ when play- 
ing tag?” Of course not; the professor didn’t either, when we 
asked him the other day, but he promised to put his entire 
mind on so important a subject and let us know at once. 

This is what he says, though with some of his big words left 
out : — 

‘* The people who live over in England do not seem to think 
much of the letter ‘h,’ being in the habit of dropping it from 
the words where it belongs and putting it where it does not be 
long. What fun there is in it, or why they do it, no one can 
tell; but they have been in the habit of doing it for a good many 
hundred years. 

‘*For this reason, when the little English boys, who were 
great-great-grandfathers years and years ago, were having 
grand times in their games, they, too, kept dropping their ‘ h’s’ 
from the words they were shouting. 

‘* So, when they played tag, as boys do now, touching each 
other with their hands, whenever one boy hit another, he at 
once shouted out: ‘ You're ‘it!’ for he could not say ‘hit,’ you 
know. 

‘¢ And all the generations of little boys who have since then 
been playing the game continued to say ‘it,’ instead of * hit,’ 
even after our fathers learned in America to always put their 
‘h’s’ in every other word where they belonged. 

‘* Now, boys, let me whisper a word of warning: Don’t tell 
your teacher what the professor says. If you do, she’ll never 
give you any peace, but will rap on the window at every recess 
and tell you to say ‘hit,’ instead of ‘ it.” — New York Recorder. 


STARE It UP.” 

Last year we began to talk about Arbor Day more than six 
weeks before ‘‘the first Friday in May.’ We did more than 
talk; we planned. I organized the girls and boys into commit- 
tees. All were to have their eyes open for “ pointers.” The 
programme was gradually unfolding, so that the week previous 
to Arbor Day all was in readiness, except the arranging of the 
final details. We enlisted volunteers from the adults of the 
section. 

Our programme was as follows: Ground cleaned, school 
cleansed, one hundred trees planted, about two hundred feet of 
plank walk laid, a half dozen loads of gravel drawn, several of 
the trees dedicated, an appropriate entertainment in the evening 


by the school children. Did we accomplish it? Yes. How? 
This way :— 

Our committee on implements had in readiness spades, rakes, 
wheelbarrows, pails, cloths, scrub brushes; our tree committee 
had in readiness for an early start two wagons, teams and 
drivers, to go for the trees — maples, elms, spruce, and cedar ; 
our sidewalk committee had all in readiness for the laying ot 
our walks — men, lumber, nails, hammers, etc. ; our programme 
committee had a select and appropriate programme prepared 
for the evening; besides, a short essay on the life of each cf 
the celebrities to whom a tree was dedicated was prepared by 
each of a number of pupils to be read on the occasion of the 
dedication. 

We have a good playground. But our schoolhouse is sadly 
out of date, and it is somewhat difficult to make it present a 
seemly appearance, either inside or out. 

We are already again planning for Arbor Day. A few of our 
trees have died and are to be replaced; flowers and foliage 
plants are to be collected; and there are many other little de- 
tails that will work themselves out as the time passes by. We 
hope to make the surroundings of our school so neat and beau- 
tiful that ‘the section” will be ashamed of our “ old-time” 
schoolhouse and — og us another‘ with all nmovdern con- 
veenientces.” — Toronto Educational Journal. 
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ARBOR DAY ARITHMETIC (II.) 


III. France has 18,060,000 acres of timber. 

It cut $50,126,700 worth in 1886, 

It cut 800,000,000 cubic feet of firewood, worth $18,466,700. 

300,000,000 cubic feet of timber worth $30,660,000. 

The people in the cities burn 23 cubic feet per inhabitant each 
year. 

20. The timber averaged how much per acre? 

21. The firewood was worth how much per cubic foot? the 
timber? 

22. How many cubic feet in a cord of wood? 

23. How many cords of firewood were cut? of timber? 

24. If all the wood was burned by the people in cities, how 
many inhabitants would there be in the cities of France? 

IV. In Germany the forests produce 40 cubic feet per acre ; 
in Prussia, 30; in Bavaria, 45. 

In Germany each inhabitant averages 15 cubic feet. 

The product is 700,000,000 cubic feet of firewood, worth $14,- 
600,000. The timber 600,000,000, worth $48,670,000. 

25. What per cent. do the forests of Bavaria yield compared 
with those of Germany? of Prussia? 

26. What per cent. less does Germany yield than Bavaria? 
Prussia than Germany? than Bavaria? 

_ 27. How many inhabitants does an acre provide for in 
Germany? 

28. What isthe firewood worth a cubic foot? the timber? 

29. How many inhabitants in Germany on the basis of fire- 
wood? 

V. In one year ( 1887 ) Chicago employed 17,800 men to han- 
dle lumber. Of these, 4,000 were wood workers, 500 clerks, 
2,000 sailors, 1,000 loaders, 10,000 lumber yard men, 300 pro- 
prietors. 

Three hundred square miles were stripped of timber to sup- 
ply Chicago that year. 

_In 1881 there was 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber brought to the 
city. It would have filled a train of cars 2,000 miles long. 

30. What percentage of the men were proprietors? clerks? 
sailors? 

31. How many acres in a square mile? in 300 square miles? 

32. How many feet of lumber is allowed in the above state- 
ment for a mile of cars? 

33. How many feet in a mile? If a car and coupling is 45 
feet long, about how many cars would there be to the mile? 

34. How much lumber per car? 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Horacrt MANN, THE Epucator. By Albert E. Win. 
ship. Boston: New England Publishing Company. Cloth, 
Price, 50 cents. 

May 4 is the 100th anniversary of the birth of Horace Many, 
America’s educator. The schools throughout the land wij| 
celebrate that day as a memorial occasion. To do this satis- 
factorily, teachers must know about the man and his work, 
Exercises and newspaper articles will do something by way of 
giving facts and inspiration, but they cannot do all that is 
needed to meet the necessities of the hour. 

Mr. Winship has written a monograph, giving all the prin- 
cipal facts in the life of Mr. Mann in a readable way, making a 
book which every teacher will need in his home library, ang 
which every teacher’s desk should have ready for pupils’ refer- 
ence. The book is a study of the schools as they were in Mr, 
Mann’s day; of the conditions, socially, educationally, and 
religiously; of his boyhood and youth; of his law practice 
and legislative experience; of his great speeches and reports; 
of the famous controversy with the Boston masters; of his con- 
gressional record; and, notably, of his heroic contest for re- 
election, with all the influences of Daniel Webster and his 
political friends opposed to him; and lastly, of his struggle at 
Antioch College. 


Tue Lire AND STRANGE ADVENTURES OF Ropinson 
Crusor oF York, Mariner. By Daniel Defoe. With an 
introductory sketch and notes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 389 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Sir Walter Scott was a voluminous writer, and left for the lit- 
erary world scores of books, any one of which would immortal- 
ize his name. Daniel Defoe was a writer equally voluminous, 
having written at least 250 books and pamphlets, and yet /is 
name is kept alive by this single book. ‘* Robinson Crusoe” is 
read and reread by thousands of every generation, because it is 
a masterpiece of its kind. It is pure fiction, yet bears all the 
characteristics of an accurate and truthful autobiography. The 
life and experience recorded is indeed in the highest degree 
romantic, and seems to include all the perils that have ever 
been experienced in any dozen lives, and yet its subject endured 
them all, and came out a triumphant hero. The tone and spirit 
of the book is highly moral and religious, and it is just as fresh 
and interesting to-day as it was 177 years ago. 


Zoratpa. By William Le Queux. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

The sub-title of this book, ‘‘ A Romance of the Harem and 
the Great Sahara,” is suggestive of its contents and character. 
The desert and Arabs, the camp and caravan, the court and 
harem furnish ample materials for rare powers of the imagina- 
tion, and descriptive faculties of the highest kind. Fertile in 
imagination, weird in fancy, graphic in narrative, as a writer 
he must be compared with Kipling or Haggard. Cecil Hol- 
combe, a romantic young English traveler, while roaming from 
French territory in the desert of northern Africa, is made cap- 
tive by a band of Bedouins, and is left to perish under torture. 
From this perilous situation he is released, at least temporarily, 
by a mysterious and veiled woman, who turns out to be the 
Zoraida of the story. 

In sequence, the hero, under her magical influence and direc- 
tion, meets with the most strikingly tragic adventures. ‘The 
climax is reached in a description of the utter defeat and over- 
throw of the Ennitra outlaws of the desert by French regi- 
ments. Zoraida is delivered from the imprisonment of thie 
harem, and safely brought forth from the Sahara. The reader 
is not wholly unprepared to find her, at last, pleasantly installed 
in a Kensington flat, where ‘“‘she has exchanged her serrona/ 
and zouave for a tailor-made gown, and her pearl-embroidered 
skull-cap for a milliner’s confection.” Yet, happily, our civiliza- 
tion does not civilize her to feminine foibles. Still an Oriental, 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 10! 
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AND PSYCHIC CULTURE 


By Reuben Post Halleck (Yale), Instructor in Ps 
Cloth. 


Male High Scheol. 


ychology, Louisville 
Cuts and Diagrams, 81.25. 


A new Psychology for beginners ; suitable for high schools, as well as for 


the general student. 


Especially devoted to the consideration of those facts 
that bear on the culture of the faculties. 


It aims to present the latest ascer- 


tained facts of physiological as well as introspective Psychology. The 
author has made an effort to enliven the hard and dry facts of the science by 
employing illustrations and anecdotes to elucidate them, and in this way to 
make the subject interesting and attractive as well as useful for the student. 
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nation and Introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORF. 
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she views many of our customs with a horror that ofttimes 
causes one considerable amusement. The tale is naught else 
than purely idealistic, coolly fragic, and exciting. It is quite 
appropriate to the present day, when the public notice is so 
strongly directed to Armenia and Turkish outrages, that grue- 
some ‘* Eastern question, whose shadow has cast itself across 
the council tables of Europe for so many years.” 


A History or Ninereentu Century Literature, 
— 1780-1895. By George Saintsbury, professor of rhetoric 
and English literature in the University of Edinburgh. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 477 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Professor Saintsbury is also the author of a history of Eliza- 
bethan literature, which has been very highly commended. In 
this work, asin that, he has shown masterly ability and skill, 
both as a student of English literature and as a writer. He has 
produced a useful first-hand survey of the nineteenth century 
literature, comprehensive, compendious, and spirited, and in a 
literary style and perfection unsurpassed. No other century 
las been so rich in men of genius and culture. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, the leading literary aythors on the stage 
were Cowper, Crabbe, Blake, Burns, and authors of the new 
poetry were Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and Leigh Hunt; 
authors of new fiction, most prominent — Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Austen, Seott, Hook, Bulwer, and Thackeray; periodical 
writers — Cobbett, Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Lamb, Hazlitt, Lock- 
hart, and De Quincey; historians — Hallam, Roscoe, Alison, 
Grote, Arnold, Macaulay, and Carlyle. 

The second poetical period takes in Tennyson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, Rosetti, Thompson. The novel 
writers since 1850 include George Eliot, Charles Kingsley, 
Reade, and the Trollopes; philosophy and theology — Ben- 
tham, Mackintosh, the Mills, Hamilton, and Mansel; later jour- 
nalism and critics in art and letters — Arnold, Ruskin, Jeffries, 
Symonds, and Minto; scholarship and science — Porson, Coning- 
ton, Munroe, Robertson Smith, Davy, Darwin, Hugh Miller, 
and Huxley. 


MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. Nine books in 
one volume. By Percy Gardner and Frank Byron Jevons. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 763pp. Price $4.00. 
These writers, than whom there are none more skillful in deal- 


ing with Greek antiquities, have succeeded in bringing within a- 


single volume an introduction to the main branches of Hellenic 
antiquities, social, religious, and political. Itis not a dictionary, 
but presents, the rather, all the information of a dictionary in a 
logical manner. ‘The booksare: ‘* The Surroundings of Greek 
Life,” ‘* Religion and Mythology,” ‘* The Course of Life,’’ 
‘“Commerce,” ‘Constitutional and Legal Antiquities, ” 
“ Slavery,” ** War,” and ‘* The Theatre.” An extended index 
makes the material almost as accessible as that of a dictionary, 
while the general style makes each section thoroughly readable. 


ArnoaT with tHE By W. J. Henderson. 
New York: Harperand Brothers. Illustrated. Cloth. 250 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

** Afloat with the Flag” relates the adventures of three United 
States naval cadets in Brazilian waters during the revolt of Ad- 
mirals Melloand Da Gama against the government of President 
Peixoto. Life at sea and aboard of battleships is graphically 
illustrated. A description of the beautiful harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, sketches of scenes and events incident to the late naval 
contest there, a story of service under a foreign flag, and the 
final rescue by the boys of a classmate and friend from a peril- 
ous position, combine to make up a very readable volume. 
The narrative is full of life, manly spirit, and patriotic sentiment. 


By Clarence W. Gleason 
New York: American Book 


Tue First Greek Book. 
and Caroline Stone Atherton. 
Company. Price $1.00. 

This book presents in a concise manner and with logical se- 
quence the subjects and phases of subjects indispensable to the 
reading of Greek. The statements, rules, and directions are 
direct and clear, and the work, as a whole, is free from all un- 
necessary details, which have so often hampered and confused 
the learner. Translations from a continuous text, from dia- 
logues and fables are early required. The English-Greek exer- 
cises are subordinate to sentences to be translated into English. 
The student is supposed to be familiar with the common princi- 
ples of Latin syntax, and wherever the Greek is identical with 
Latin the directions are omitted. The book is a healthy de- 
parture from even the more recent methods. 


Conquest oF Mexico. By W. H. Prescott. With 
explanatory notes, abbreviated. Nos. 164, 165, 166 of May- 
nard’s English Classic series. New York: Maynard, Merrill, 
& Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Mailing price, 36 cents. 

Of all the inexpensive American classics adapted to the 
schools thus far this is the most remarkable piece of work. 
l’rescott’s “* Conquest of Mexico” is without a rival among the 
classic works on American history, but it has never been avail- 
able for the schools. It is too large to be read in school, and 
the attempt to have pupils read it at home has rarely been suc- 
cessful, but at trifling expense, within reasonable compass, is the 
entire story from Cortez’s ambitions in Cuba to the death of 
Montezuma. There is not a word that is not Prescott’s, and al- 
though many of the descriptions and details of conspiracies and 
battles are abbreviated, the interest is heightened, rather than 
lessened, thereby. The story loses no essential link in the 
chain and no important character is dropped from the panorama. 
Every event retains its significance, every personality its heroic 
or “horrible” fascination. It is a great service that the pub- 
lishers here render the schools and not less the general reading 
public. Busy men will now find it possible to read this bit of 
classic history. 

Tur Srory or Marcus Wuirman. By J. G. Craig- 
head, D.D. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 1895. 211 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This dainty volume, neatly printed and beautifully bound, is 

4 valuable work. It portrays concisely and in an interesting 
vay our claims to the Oregon country, the early explorations 
and settlements, and the great labors of Dr. Whitman and his 
‘ssociates among the Indians. It tells the story of his wonder- 
ful journey across the continent in winter to save Oregon to 
the United States, and it gives with graphic and tragic interest 
the account of his martyrdom, with details. 

Every one interested in the true history of our great North- 
west should read this book. It is a faithful portrayal of one of 
the most heroic lives ever lived in the United States. To Dr. 


Whitman’s patriotic services and terrible hardships and untold 
sufferings, we owe the fact that this great republic to-day 
embraces that wide stretch of territory west of the Rocky 
mountains, covering, as it does, fully 1,500,000 square miles. 
Tne Hymnau ror Scnoors. Edited by Charles 
Taylor Ives and Raymond Huntington Woodman. New 
York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 
_ One of the most serious charges brought against school music 
is that children cannot sing church music so well after school 
training as they could from an occasional winter singing school. 
This book is prepared entirely for the purpose of leading young 
people to a fuller appreciation and helpfulness of the best 
hymns of the church. The author believes that the hymn is 
really what is sung, and should never be belittled by association 
with a tune below it in dignity or inadequate to express its sen- 
timent. These hymns have been selected and set to genuinely 
musical tunes. 


Ecuors or Barrie, By Bushrod Washington James. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Cloth extra. Gilt. 222 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The success of ‘* Alaskana” encouraged the author to launch 
this volume. The poems have appeared from time to time in 
the magazines. It is a patriotic collection of verses, all of 
which are interesting and inspiring, and many of them are worth 
memorizing and reciting. The prose description is good history 
of the incidental variety, but the seventy full-page pictures of 
historic scenes are alone worth the price of the book. There 
is no other place in which so many beautiful historical scenes 
can be found for anything like the price. 

During the summer of 1895 the author rode and walked over 
many earthworks and forts, traveling over much of the ground 
of revolutionary battle-fields. He also revisited the fields of 
Antietam and Gettysburg. These were familiar to him, because 
of his active volunteer duty as a surgeon immediately after the 
terrific battles. And from these tours he has elaborated inter- 
esting notes. 


Tue Turee Apprentices or Moon Srreer. From 
the French of Georges Montorgueil. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Illustrated. 317 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Jonnie, John, and Jack, the heroes of this story, are made, 

by the inexhaustible drollery with which the author has described 
their character and conduct, to represent the read boys of all 
nations and of all time. They have the faults and the virtues 
of all bright boys; are lively, fun-loving, and roguish; but 
kind, generous, and honest, as a rule. 

Jonnie was the first to secure a position, as an apprentice, in 
Charles Dupont’s, jeweler, establishment. As an errand boy, 
he was sent out to post a notice on the billboard. He posted it 
on a man’s back, who was passing by, and then accosted him: 
‘* Mister! Mister! You are carrying away my sign.” He was 
severely punished on the spot for his impudence. He regretted 
the punishment, but enjoyed the fun. John came next, as an 
associate apprentice with Jonnie. The two boys were unlike 
each other, but both bright and interesting. They agreed and 
disagreed, cut up their capers, were reprimanded, repented, and 
were forgiven. Jack, the red-haired scapegrace, whose way- 
ward life had brought him much trouble, was the third to enter 
the establishment, as an apprentice; yet he was frank and gen- 
erous, and gained many friends. He led Jonnie and John into 
many snares. He joined a traveling show, and became an 
actor: but finally his good qualities prevailed over his vices, 
and he came out a man. The faults of these apprentices led 
them into many scrapes; but their honesty, good nature, and 
wit generally extricated them. The good always prevailed over 
the evil. Hence, this isa safe and good book to put into the 
hands of our boys. 

PLANE AND Sorip Grometry. By Wooster Wood- 
ruff Beman and David Eugene Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
This work, covering the elements of plane and solid geom- 

etry for secondary schools, intentionally omits all discussion of 
conics, and makes no attempt to win laurels through juggling 
with the distinctive features of modern geometry. In a schol- 
arly, intense, and direct way, it gives to classic geometry all the 
richness of the modern mathematical spirit. Unless appear- 
ances are deceitful, this will prove to be a great book with 
which to secure results. 


PractricaL Exercises Eneuisu. By Haber Gray 

Buehler. Arranged for use with Professor A. S. Hills’ 

‘* Foundations of Rhetoric.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Cloth. 152 pp. 

This is a remarkable book, clearer, more forcible, more 
practical than any similar work that has appeared. It has the 
advantage of taking a masterpiece in text-book making — A. S. 
Hill’s ‘* Rhetoric ”— as the base line of action, and of adapting 
every suggestion and exercise to the forming of a habit of cor- 
rect usage. It is certainly planned to correct wrong usage on 
the part of students, with an unfortunate absence of good 
examples of spoken English. 

This is one of the most genuinely sensible books ever written 
to help to the correct use of English. It treats elaborately and 
to all intents and purposes of the correct use of every part of 
speech and of our most significant idioms. It is a book that 
every writer and talker would do well to read many times, and 
with great care each time. 


Wirn Brirps anp Frowers. By Isaac Bassett 
Choate. New York: Home Journal Print. 


Bird lovers and lovers of nature song will enjoy these verses, 
descriptive of numerous birds and flowers. 


Tue Perer Paut Book Company of Buffalo issue 
in holiday attire ‘‘Songs of Spring and Blossoms of Unre- 
quited Love,” by Louis M. Elshemus. 


Wuitraker & Co., New York, issue an available 
pocket ** Chemist’s Compendium,” compiled by C. J. S. Thomp- 
son for the use of students, as well as pharmacists and 
chemists. 

Harprer & Bros., New York, issue in cloth (257 
pp-), ‘*Sunshine and Hoar,” by Gabriel Setoun, some further 
glimpses of life at Barncraig, a sequel to his widely read 
‘* Barncraig.” It is a delightful portrayal of the every-day life 
of an English village. Price, $1.25. 

Macmittan & Co., 65 Fifth avenue, New York, 
publish a concise work on ‘ Practical Inorganic Chemistry ” 
(156 pp. Price, 60 cents), by E. S, Turpin, head-master, 


THOMAS: NELSON & SONS’ 


Recent Publications. 


Torch-Bearers of History. A connected 
Series of Historical Sketches, first and second series in 
one volume. From the Earliest Times to the Beginning 
of the French Revolution. By AMELIA HUTCHISON 
STIRLING, M.A. Bound in art linen. $1.50. . . Also 
in two parts: Vol. 1, Homer to Luther, 80 cents; Vol. 2, 
From the Reformation to the Beginning of the French 
Revolution, 80 cents. 

- . . . . “Itis just the kind of book to place in the hands of the 
school boy or girl, for interesting facts of history are presented in the 


form of short sketches of those great men.who have done so much 
toward the making of history.’’—7'he Churchman (Oct. 12, 1895). 


Handbook of Common Things and Useful In- 
formation. Profusely illustrated. 18mo. Cloth. sce. 


By JoHN GALL, author 
Profusely illustrated. 


Handbook of Popular Science. 
of “Popular Readings in Science.” 
18mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Royal English Dictionary and Cyclopedia of 


Common Things. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Magnetism and Electricity. By W. Jerome Harrison. 
F.G.S. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


NELSON’S CROWN READERS. 


With Beautifully Colored Illustrations. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF READERS, NEW LES- 
SONS, NEW TYPE, NEW PICTURES. 
No. 1. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations - - 30 cents. 
No. 2. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations - - 35 “ 
No. 3. 16mo Cloth, with colored illustrations - - 50 “ 
No. 4 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations - -75 “ 
No. 5. 16mo, Cloth, with colored illustrations - -75 “ 
No. 6. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations - - 75 “ 


“Thomas Nelson & Sons have set a pace that will test American 
authors and publishers to their utmost. There is not to be found for 
the money in any department of literature such beautiful books as 
these, from the illustrative standpoint at least. Little people do like 
colors,and they have grown beyond their school days before they cease 
to find a peculiar claim in an exquisite picture, where effect is height- 
ened by the artistic touch of color. It should not be understood that 
this exceptional attraction is the only merit of this series, which 
abounds in modern ideas, skillfully applied. The selections are inter- 
esting to children, are well guarded, are pleasingly varied, and are 
provided with many aids to the child and suggestions to the teacher,” 
—Journal of Education. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 
33 Fast Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Swansea, England, which treats in a very teachable way every 
subject usually found in a text-book for secondary schools. 


Tur Woortratt Company, New York, issue, in ex- 
ceedingly handy form, almost literally a pocket edition of ‘ The 
Youth’s Dictionary of Mythology,” by Edward L. Ellis (143 pp. 
Price, 50 cents), being a brief and accurate account of the gods 
and goddesses of ancient times, specially adapted to boys and 
girls. 


©. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., publishes, from 
the pen of Harlow Goddard, an outline study of United States 
history (143 pp., cloth, 50 cents), which gives an outline of the 
leading events, with directions for studying each topic, a list of 
books for reference, and a review at the close of each study, 
It is planned on the forty weeks’ basis. 


R. D. Corrina, New York, publishes ‘“ Modelos 
Para Cartas.” Although the thirteenth edition, this is the first 
in this form in Spanish and English, and is not only, as its 
title indicates, a complete series of the general style of letters 
and documents of all kinds, but also contains a good selection 
of commercial vocabularies, copious in phrases, technical 
terms, idioms, and abbreviations. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
75 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LORENZO DE MEDICI, Price, $1.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

PIcTURE WorK. By Walter L, Hervey. 
Pa.: Flood & Vincent, 

CLEG KELLY. By S. R. Crockett. 
AND TONE-PLACING. By H. Holbrook Curtis. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAI. 
Alger. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON RIGID DYNAMICS, 
Price, $2.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

STORIES FROM AMERICAN History. By Edward 8. Ellis. 
A. Flanagan. 


By E. Armstrong. 


Price, 30 cents. Meadville: 
Price, $1.50.—VoOICE-BUILDING 
Price, $2.00. New 


Edited by William Rounseville 
By W. J. Loudon. 
Chicago: 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 


lowa.—Auburn, N.Y.—Mississippi.——Springfield, I1l——Pomona, 
Calif.—Dover, N. H.— Fitchburg, Mass.— New Brunswick. — 
Omaha.—North Adams, Mass.—Cleveland.——Northampton, Mass. 
Pennsylvania. —— Weymouth, Mass. Louisville, Ky. ——Spencer, 
Mass.—— Easton, Mass. —— Hingham, Mass.—— Fairhaven, Mass. —— 
Lowell, Mass. Bridgewater, Mass.——Plymouth, Mass.——Dedham, 
Mass. Worcester, Mass. Dover, N. H.— Palmer, Mass.——Onta- 
rio, Canada, Brockton, Mass. Lawrence, Mass. —— Winthrop, 
Mass. Revere, Mass. Colrain, Mass.—Middleborough, Mass.—— 
Buckland, Mass. Shelburne, Mass.——Milton, Mass.——Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Skowhegan, Me.—— Easthampton, Mass.—— Burlington, 
Mass, Lexington, Mass.—Tewksbury, Mass. Lacrosse, Wis.— 
Taunton, Mass.—Plaintield, N. J. —Richmond, Va.—Rutland, Vt. 
loucester, Mass.—Belfast, Me.—— Wakefield, Mass.—St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.— Rockingham, Vt.— Vt.—— Attleborough, 
Mass. Farmington, Me.—Springfield, Mass.——Melrose, Mass.— 
Waltham, Mass. Methuen, Mass.——Palmer, Mass.—— Salem, Mass. 
—Watertown, Mass. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.—Harvard College.—— West 
Chester (Pa.) Normal,—Colorado State Normal.— Providence (R. I.) 
Normal, 
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For Brain - Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa. says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April —: Southeast Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Parsons, Kan. 

April 6: Nevada State Teachers’ Institute, Reno, 
Nev. 

April 7-9: Ontario Educational 
Toronto, Ont. 

April 11: Massachusetts Association of Class- 
ical and High School Teachers, Brookline. 


Association, 


to reduce its debt $5,000 per year for five years, 

or an average of that amount. The gift was 

accepted unanimously, with hearty thanks. 
VERMONT. 

Superintendent Stone says: ** We must have 
professional supervision before we can have 
professional teaching. This is necessary to 
keep the schools ona higher plane of excel- 
lence. St. Johnsbury schools have this sort of 
supervision, and when every other town in the 
state not so provided insists on improvement in 
this respect, then Vermont will have taken a 
long step in advance in a very important direc- 
tion.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers will be held in Brookline, in 
the high school building, on Saturday, April 11, 
at?.15 a.m. Among the speakers named are: 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College; Pro- 
fessors Morgan, Howard, Hurlbut, C. F. Adams 
of Harvard University; Principals Tetlow, 
Merrill, Boston; Eaton, Concord; Abercrombie, 
Worcester. 

Military organizations representing the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Brown 
University, Harvard College, and Amherst Col- 
lege will give a drill and dance at Mechanics’ 
hall in Boston on the evening of Friday, May 
15. The events will bea battalion drill between 
the “Tech” and Brown University organiza- 
tions, and an individual prize drill between 
members of three organizations. There will be 
first and second prizes for individual merit, and 
a flag for battalion supremacy. The judges will 
be Captain Wilber E. Wilder, Fourth United 
States cavalry, adjutant Military Academy, 
West Point; E. St. J. Greble, first lieutenant, 
Second artillery, United States Army; and 
Henry C. Hodges, Jr., first lieutenant, Twenty- 
second infantry, United States Army. 

It is announced that all the bequests of 
Franklin Baldwin of North Grafton in his 
will are to be paid. The legacies are to 
Wellesley College, $50,000, to endow a pro- 
fessorship of mathematics; Smith College, 
$12,000, for scholarship; $10,000 to the Home 
for Aged Men in Worcester; $6,000 to the 
University of Vermont for a_ scholarship; 
$6,000 to Dartmouth College for a scholarship ; 
$6,000 to the First Universalist «church of 
Worcester; and the residue goes to Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester. 

By invitation of Superintendent of Schools 


April 16-18: Northeast Kansas ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atchison, Kan. 

April 24-25: Northern [llinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, IIL. 

April 30—May 1,2: Northwestern Iowa Teach 
ers’ Association, Cherokee, Ia. 

April 30-May 2: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 12-14: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Convention, Newton, Kan. 

May 15: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New London, Conn. 

May 29: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 23: ‘Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music ‘Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

The State College at Orono draws $21,000 a 
year from the United States government now— 
which is better than a half-million endowment. 

The semi-annual convention of the Kennebec 
County Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Gardiner April 10. 

The late Mary Bradley, who died on Feb- 

ruary 17, bequeathed $3,000 to Fryeburg 
Academy. 
J Kent's Till Alumni reunion of Boston 
and vicinity was held at the United States 
hotel, in that city, on March 19, Rey. Mr. 
Powers of Somerville presiding. There were 
seventy-five present. One of the best speeches 
of the evening was by Mr. Owens of the Rice 
school, Boston. Kent’s Hill has 300 alumni in 
and about Boston. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds, principal of the normal 
school at Plymouth, has recently made a trip 
through the South, visiting the leading normal 
schools in that section of the country. 

The Dartmouth College students will be 
taxed $2 each, to support the ‘ varsity nine 
team ” this season. 

Hon. Dexter Richards, a wealthy citizen of 
Newport, at the annual town meeting, after the 
vote had passed, three to one, in favor of erect- 
ing a new high school building, rose in his place 
to make the proposition that he would present 
the district with a brick and stone schoolhouse. 
to cost $22,000, provided the town,would, agree 


C. L. Hunt, Editor W. E. Parkhurst of Clin- 
ton, of the Courant and Item, recently ad- 
dressed the teachers of the public schools in 
that town on ‘ Journalism and Journalists.” 

Miss M. Louise Putnam, who died recently in 

doston, at the age of seventy-one years and six 

months, was born in Leominster. For more 
than twenty years she kept a private school on 
Marlboro street, but she retired from that work 
about ten years ago. She was the author of 
** Children’s Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Principal Charles L. Reed of the high school 
at Hudson has resigned, the reason given being 
that the school committee had unconditionally 
reinstated a pupil without having invited him to 
be present at the hearing and getting his side 
of the case. 

The mayor of Salem on the school board re- 
cently reported to that board numerous com- 
plaints made to him against some of the teach- 
ers in the high and other schools for “* nagg- 
ing” and unkind fault-finding in dealing with 
their pupils. He thinks an investigation should 
be made, and a remedy devised. 

B. B. Russell, superintendent of schools of 
Brockton, is seeking rest and relief from over- 
work in a tour of the South and southern Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Russell will have charge of the 
schools during his absence. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The school superintendent of Pawtucket in 
his report recommended that the high school be 
made a ‘** business college,” and the proposition 
was favorably commented upon by the school 
board. 

The East Greenwich Academy Club will have 
its third annual banquet at the Trocadero, Provi- 
dence, April 10, evening, with addresses by 
Presidents P. B. Raymond, LL.D., of Wes- 
levan; E. B. Andrews, LL.D., Brown; and 
Governor Warren Lippitt of Rhode Island. 
The alumni of this institution are devoted 
friends of their alma mater, and this will be a 
grand occasion. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Teachers’ 
Association will be held at New London, Friday, 
May 15. A feature of the convention will be 
the exhibit of drawing and written work from 
schools in New London, Tolland, and Windham 
counties. 

Itis feared that the Norwich normal school 
will be discontinued after this school year, as 
the proffered gift of Mr. William A. Slater to 
the school district has been rejected, and the 
normal work has been largely carried on by his 
beneficence, Mr. Slater desired a new school 
building to be used under specified conditions 
which the city board of education would not 
accept. 

The state board of education has issued a 
catalogue of the State normal-training school at 
New Haven. There are 199 students. seventy- 


five of whom are seniors and 124 juniors. The 
attendance is from thirty-four states. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The friends of education in New York city 
confidently expect that a bill will be passed by 
the present legislature, and signed by the gov- 
ernor, which will abolish the ward trustees, 
and give the board of education undivided au- 
thority, and place upon them the entire respor- 
sibility. Under this law the board of superin- 
tendents would nominate all teachers for ap- 
pointment by the school board. Such a law 
would eliminate the political posse which has 
so long cursed the city schools. 

More than 200 of New York Cornell alumni 
recently enjoyed a dinner at the Waldorf. 
After dinner addresses were made by President 
Schurman, ex-Congressman John DeWitt 
Warner, and other distinguished graduates, 
interspersed by the old college songs sung by 
the Cornell University Club. A letter was re- 
ceived from ex-President Andrew D. White of 
the Venezuelan boundary commission, express- 
ing regrets that he was unable to attend. ; 

State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner 
makes the very sensible suggestion that the 
maxiumn school age be changed from twenty- 
one to eighteen years. This will make her 
statistics more sensible. 

State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner pro- 
poses legislation which will stop forever the 
farce of having a school open for the full 
school year for three or four pupils, which 
often happens under the present law, which 
gives $100 of state funds for every school dis- 
trict that maintains a school. 

Troy is having a lively time this season. 
There is much talk of annexing Lansingburgh 
to Troy, and the opponents in Lansingburgh 
have seen fit to attack the administration of 
the Troy schools, and the indignation mani- 
fested in Troy is ‘‘red hot.” No city is having 
greater interest in matters of education just 
now than Troy. Superintendent Willets 
denies emphatically all the serious charges. 

Troy has recently changed principals of the 
high school, Mr. McKenna giving place to Mr. 
H. L. Taylor. 

The daily papers are giving quite enough at- 
tention to school news just now, especially so 
far as it can be made sensational. 

It is but a quarter of a century since the first 
class was graduated from Cornell. What hath 
twenty-five years wrought! 

Hereafter, if State Superintendent Charles 
R. Skinner has his way, no one will teach till 
he is at least eighteen years of age. The age 
is now sixteen, and many girls at that age get 
into the service 

NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey state normal school has 
gained so rapidly in size, influence, and power 
under the administration of J. M. Green that it 
is now clearly in the forefront among the best 
training institutions in the country. It now 
numbers 591 students in the normal department, 
and over 600 in the model department. The 
faculty numbers thirty-eight, fourteen of whom 
are graduates of college and university; thir- 
teen are normal school graduates. They have 
been selected from twelve different states. The 
chair of pedagogy, recently established, and 
occupied by Dr. Levi Seeley, gives promise of 
great usefulness. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Miss Augusta Acken of the Califorma nor- 
mal, formerly a teacher in the Emerson College 
of Oratory, Boston, is one of the most attrac- 
tive entertainers and most successful elocution 
teachers upon the institute platform; and, in 
consequence, she is much in demand. 

An anti-tobacco league is finding much favor 
among Philadelphia schoolboys. Of 1,013 boys 
in one school, 550 signed a pledge to abstain 
from the use of tobacco until they reach the 
age of twenty-one years. 

: Professor S. ©. Schmucker of the West 
Chester normal school, Professor A. F. K. 
Krout of the Kensington Temple College, and 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Professor G. D. Lind gives these reasons wy 
President Alfred Holbrook of Lebanon «| ould 
be congratulated on his eightieth birthday : Born 
with a frail constitution, he has attained a woy- 
derful vigor to extreme old age; has taug\t fy, 
more than half a century, with scarcely ay jy. 
terruption; has established a school that jas 
had a useful career of more than forty years. 
has championed co-edueation for all that period: 
has successfully shortened the period of selioo| 
life by longer school years and more continuoys 
work; has brought education within the reach 
of the masses by cheapening the cost of living. 
so that many students have been through |js 
institution on $100 a year; has maintained 4 
course of study for every member oft), 
faculty through all of these years. 

Mr. L. L. Haskins of Cleveland has a vigor. 
ous article inthe Plain Dealer of that city in 
defense of the boys’ schools, which were discoy- 
tinued last year. Mr. Haskins was a former 
principal of one of these schools, and this reply 
to President William Backus, president of the 
board, is but one chapter in what will probably 
be a lively controversy as an annex to the con- 
ing campaign. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Hlinois held its 
annual meeting at Bloomington in February, 
The attendance was good. Two topics engaged 
the club. The first, ‘‘ Relation of Periodicity 
of Growth to Education,” was led by Professor 
William Krohn of the University of Illinois, 
and his enthusiasm aroused sharp discussion, 
Among those engaging in the discussion were 
Superintendent N. C. Dougherty, Dr. C.(. 
Van Liew, Dr. C. A. McMurry, Dr. E. C. 
Hewitt, Hon. George V. Brown, Superintendent 
I. M. Van Petten, Superintendent J. I. Col- 
lins, and Superintendent W. H. Hatch. The 
second topic was, ‘* Discussion of Results of 
Child Study Undertaken by the Schoolmasters’ 
Club”: First, of children’s drawings as an index 
of mental activity, led by Dr. Charles \ Me- 
Murry in his well known, able, and thoughtful 
way ; second, obtuseness to ideas in the reading 
matter of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
Dr. C. A. MeMurry was elected president for 
the coming year, and H. L. Grant, secretary and 
treasurer. It was voted to hold the October 
meeting at Urbana. 

The Northern High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation had its annual meeting at Princeton, tlic 
seat of the first township high school in the state. 
Principal Metcalf of that school presided. Dr. 
Richard Edwards, president of the State Normal 
University for a quarter of a century, and state 
superintendent for four years, delivered the 
evening lecture. The first principal of the 
Princeton high school, Professor H. L. Bolt- 
wood, read an interesting paper on, *‘ How to 
Keep the Boys in School”; Professor C. A. 
Smith, now principal of the Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, read a paper on * The Marking System 
and Reports to Parents”; Professor Buel I’. 
Colton of Normal read a paper on *‘ A Course 
of Science for the High Schools.” B. O. Barto 
of Oak Park was elected president; I. \. 
Mowry, Moline, vice-president; Lillie V. Jolin- 
son of Princeton high school, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The first annual meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
will be held at the University of Chicago, April 
3 and 4, 1896. There will be three sessions: 
at 2.30 p.m., April 3; and at 10.00 a.m. and 
2.30 p.m., April 4. The main topies for discus- 
sion will be as follows: First, ‘ College Ke- 
quirements in History”; second, ‘* What Con- 
stitutes a College and what a Secondary 
School?”; third, ‘‘Methods of Admission to 
College, with Papers on Four Representative 
Systems.” 

INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALLEY, Bloomington, Lu! 
We have received an interesting programme 


Professor J. H. Rohrbach, principal of the 
Pottstown high school, are taking a portion of | 
the time of their busy lives in a special biologi- | 
cal course at the University of Pennsylvania. | 
Dr. Joseph McFarlane, the eminent specialist, | 
formerly of the University of Edinburgh, Scot-| 
land, has charge of this department. " | 


DELAWARE. 
State Editor, MORGAN T. GUM, Frankford. 

The Wilmington high school had a sensation 
last month, when the charge of ‘ unreliability 
and incompetency as an organizer, instructor, 
and disciplinarian”’ was made by Dr. Crum-| 
baugh, a member of the school board, against 
Principal Berlin. They held several meetings 
and gave both sides a fair hearing. Many wit- 
nesses, including teachers and pupils, were ex- 
amined. The charges were not sustained. In-| 
stead of censuring, the board adopted a resolu-| 
tion exonerating Professor Berlin, and giving 
him greater authority than before in the school, 

rhe new Century Club of Wilmington re- 
cently invited Miss Kimball, the teacher of kin- 
dergarten in the Friends’ School, to conduct a 
public exercise at their rooms with her class 
She gave them a lesson on patriotism, as illus- 
trated by Washington and his soldiers. The 
entertainment was very interesting and satis- 
factory. 

The annual examinations of teachers are now 
being held, earlier than usual, by their special | 


| 


request. 


has the sympathy of his many friends ove 


‘connected with normal schools in 


of an exhibition, with lectures from distin: 
guished artists, to be held at Indianapolis April 
3b and May land2. Addresses of welcome will 
be delivered by Charles Martindale, president 
of school board, and Superintendent David \. 
Goss. Addresses by President Harrict Cecil 
Magee, Professor John Dewey, Professor 
Alfred H. Clark, Professor M. V. 
Professor Arthur W. Chase, B.8., Professor 
Walter A. Perry, Superintendent Josep!" 
Locke, Lucy Fitch Perkins, Ida C. Hetlron, 
Professor George L. Schrieber, and Protess0T 
T. C. Steele. All the subjects discussed 


vital to this department of art. Exhibits will 


be seen from forty-five or more cities of 1! 
| country. 


County Superintendent Jackson of Hancock 
r the 
state in the loss of his wife. 

Professor C. W. Hodgin, one of the bes! 
known men in Earlham College, has been no!ih 
nated by the Prohibitionists for state supen' 
tendent. 

Professor Waldo of Purdue recently gave ! 
lecture on the “ Passion Play ” at Blooming)" 
While there, he gave a lecture before (!° 
mathematical students on Calculus and Civ!!! 
zation.” Both lectures were greatly appre’ 
ated. 

William M. Croan, formerly superintem 
of Madison county, but for a number of } 
lowa and 


Is 


jent 


ears 


| 
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Nebraska, has returned to Anderson, and js 
arranging to open a normal school there in Sep- 
tember. 

Several of the school buildings in Indian- 
apolis have been condemned and vacated. The 
pupils thus thrown out are provided for by 
jalf-day sessions in other buildings. 

John B. Faught, instructor in mathematics in 
Indiana University, won the Jnland Educator's 
»rize by the best solutions to the first series of 
Prize Problems.” 

IOWA. 


State Superintendent Henry Sabin meets the 
county superintendents as follows: Cedar Rap- 
ils, May 5-6, at Grand hotel; Council Blufts. 
\pril 2, at office of county superintendent: 
Cherokee, April 30, at office of county superin- 
tendent; Des Moines, April 21-22, at office of 
superintendent of public instruction; Ottumwa, 
May 7-8, at office of county superintendent; 
(Charles City, May 12-13, at Hotel Hildreth. 

The following subjects are up for discussion 
at the various county superintendent meetings, 
as announced by State Superintendent Henry 
Sabin: Directors’ Meetings”; ‘ Libraries 
‘The Opportunities of the Teacher in the 
Rural Schools’’; ‘‘New Studies for Rural 
Schools”; ‘ English Language’; Certifi- 
eates ** Most Pressing Needs of Rural 
Schools”; ‘* Institute Instructors ”’; ‘‘ Morals 
and Manners”; ‘‘ Is arithmetic well taught?” 
“The Township Unit”; ‘* Study of Children”; 
Schoolhouses and Their Surround- 
ings”; ‘* Teachers’ Reading Circle”; ‘‘ The 
Creation of Publie Opinion.” 

KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

At the last session of the State Educational 
Association, a ‘‘committee of ten” was ap- 
pointed to revise the course of study for high 
schools, and to secure a uniform course that 
will admit to all colleges in the state. That 
committee’s report will constitute one of the 
principal features of the next meeting. 

The state legislature, now in session, is try- 
ing to improve the school laws in several par- 
ticulars. The most important change proposed 
is creating a township trustee system and 
county board of education. The proposition is 
meeting with much opposition. 

The state normal school for colored persons 
has asked of the legislature an additional grant 
of $3,000, for the purpose of enlarging its agri- 
cultural department. The grant will be made 
hy the assembly. 

\ bill providing for compulsory attendance at 
school of all children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years, at least eight weeks in 
every year, passed the lower house of the gen- 
cral assembly, but was defeated in the upper 
branch. 

NEBRASKA. 

The Southern Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting for two days, 
March 26-28, at Lincoln; the Northern Ne- 
braska Teachers’’Association met at Fremont, 
April 1-3; the Central Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association met at Hastings, April 2. Attrac- 
tive programmes, large attendance, and inter- 
esting discussions were encouraging features of 
these gatherings. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, SUPERINTENDENT E. L. BRIGGS, Coldirater. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, for five years superin- 
tendent of the Bronson schools, has decided to 
resign at the close of the present year. The 
present principal, Mr. J. B. Ascham, has been 
elected to the position. 

The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club held its 
twenty-sixth meeting at Ann Arbor, March 27 
and 28. A large number of teachers and other 
friends of education enjoyed the discussions of 
the practical educational questions of to-day. 

The State Agricultural College at Lansing 
opened, after the long winter vacation, Febru- 


ary 25. President-elect Snyder begins service 
at the college April 1. Dr. H. Edwards per- 
forms the duties of president. 


MISSOURI. 


Forty girl-students at the state normal school 
in Warrensburg have organized an athletic asso- 
ciation. They are going to devote much atten- 
tion to outdoor sports, and will wear bloomers 
and sweaters. 

The Southwest Missouri Society for Child 
Study, which was organized during the holi- 
days, have issued an interesting programme for 
a meeting at Lamar, April 4, 1896. Papers will 
be read by A. A. Dodd, W. II. Martin, W. J. 
Hawkins, W. B. Brown, E. E. Dodd, Miss 
Chiswell, Miss Anna Clark, Miss Parish, A. G. 
Young, and A. L. Higden, on as many different 
phases of child-life. It is an encouraging fact 
that child-psychology is attracting so much at- 
tention among the teachers of our country. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
State Editor, GEORGE W. CALBORN, Grafton. 

The Tri-County Educational Association was 
held at Grafton, April 1 and 2, 1896. Pembina, 
Walsh, and Grand Forks counties form the trio, 
and contain some of the best teachers of the 
state. A good programme called together a 
large number of teachers. Hon. J. L. Cashel 
gave the address of welcome, and Professor 
If. A. Tewel of Drayton, president of the asso- 
ciation, delivered his ‘“‘inaugural.” The sub- 
jects discussed: ‘‘ Vertical Writing,” ‘* Rights 
and Duties of Teachers,” “ Text-books in Lower 
Grades,” ‘‘ How to Keep Pupils in School,” 
‘* Written Examinations : Their Use and Abuse,” 
‘* Arithmetic, Concrete vs. Abstract.” 

On April 11 the Ramsey-Nelson Bi-county 
Association met at Lakota. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

The senate has adopted a constitutional 
amendment relating to public schools, which 
provides for a state tax to be added to the 
amount raised by the counties sufficient to run 
schools for four months at least. If the house 
concurs, this amendment will take the place of 
the proposition to divide the school fund, by 
which the negro schools would receive only the 
taxes paid by the negroes. 

FLORIDA. 

By invitation of President C. P. Walker of 
the state normal school, Miss Susan P. Pollock, 
principal of Froebel Normal Institute at Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently delivered a very inter- 
esting lecture before the students upon the 
value of kindergarten methods and principles 
applied to older grades. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


The Western Colorado Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Salida, May 14-16, in connection 
with the annual convention of county superin- 
tendents. An interesting programme has been 
arranged. Addresses will be delivered by J. F. 
Keating, Central City; State Superintendent 
Mrs. A. G. Peavey; Dr. Z. H. Snyder, presi- 
dent normal school, Greeley ; President W. F. 
Slocum, Colorado College; President A. Ellis, 
State Agricultural College; Superintendent 
Aaron Gove, Denver. A large and profitable 
meeting is anticipated. 

That section of Denver known as ‘ District 
No. One,” presided over by Superintendent 
Aaron Gove, issues a list of books used in that 
city. There are 225 books in this list. Many 
of these are for supplementary reading. What 
a change has come over the educational world 
in the last quarter of a century! 

The Music Teachers’ National Association 
will hold its next annual meeting at Denver, 


Cornell University 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6 — August 15, 1896. 


Courses are offered in Greek, Comparative Philology, Latin, German, French, Spanish, Italian, English, 
ilistory, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 


id Experimental Engineering. 


For circulars apply to DAVID F. HOY, Irnaca, N.Y 


H. E. HOLT" 


Normal Institute 
ot Vocal Harmony. 


FOR TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The Thirteenth Annual Session will open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th, and close July Bist, 1896. 
Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Music (published by the Author), which illustrates and 


irries out his recently perfected methods of teaching, will be used with other works. 
results are now obtained by this new system of teaching. 


Most wonderful 
This school furnishes special advantages for 


those desirmg to perfect themselves in the art of reading music at sight. 


Send for circulars. Address 


MRS. H. 


E, HOLT, See., Box 109, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Martha’s Vineyard # 
Summer Institute. < 


The Largest and the Best. — The Oldest and the Broadest. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1896. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, ELEMENTARY 


16 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 


At COTTAGE CITY, 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


anp Hicu, 30 Instructors. 4 WEEKS. 
26 Instructors, 5 WEEKS. 


A New Auditorium — Large, Airy, Cheerful. 


Attendance for 1895, 720 from 39 States. 


Send for 72-page circular, giving 


ments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, Curlion, 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


full information in regard to the outlines of work in all depart 


‘ub and combination rates, board, ete. 
\. w. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 


July 7, 8,9, and 10, 1896. 


; A very large attend- 
ance is expected. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The fifth annual session of the California 
Teachers’ Association was held at Los Angeles, 
March 26-28, President Charles H. Keyes in 
the chair. The attendance was large, and the 
practical subjects of an interesting programme 
were ably discussed. The addresses by Dr. 
Thomas P. Bailey of Berkely, Superintendent 
N.C. Dougherty of Peoria, Ill., Professor E. G. 
Griggs of Stanford, Hon. 8. T. Black, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, President M. 
Kellogg of the State University, President D. 
S. Jordan of Stanton, and others, were listened 
to with interest. 


IDAHO. 


Bannock county announces its first annual 
institute, to be held at Soda Springs July 22 to 
$1, inclusive. The following strong corps of 
teachers is announced: President F. A. Swanger 
of the Albion state normal school, Superintendent 
J.W. Faris of the Pocatello schools, Miss Grace 
EK. Milliman, principal of the Pocatello high 
school, and Miss Lydian Hadley of Idaho Falls. 
A neatly printed and complete syllabus for the 
use of instructors and teachers, showing the 
work of each day in each subject, as well as a 
carefully arranged programme of exercises, is 
sent to all parts of the state. It is a most 
excellent advertisement for the southeastern 
part of this state, and reflects great credit upon 
the energy of C. E. Arney, the efficient county 
superintendent of Bannock county. 

The Latah County Teachers’ Institute is an- 
nounced to begin July 27, to continue eight 
days. The arrangements for the meeting will 
soon be completed. 

The Nez Perce County Teachers’ Institute 
convened in Lewiston on March 7, and was 
pronounced a great success. Three sessions 
were held, and while the teachers in attend- 
ance were not numerous, yet the citizens 
of Lewiston furnished a fine audience. Rev. 
Mr. Sibbett introduced the subject of ‘* Indi- 
vidual Instruction,” in which he took strong 
grounds that every pupil should be personally 
drilled. After his address, the reverend gentle- 
man was called away ; but his heretical doctrine 
had fully aroused the natives, and for more 
than an hour his subject was discussed. In the 
evening Professor EK. T. Mathes of the state 
normal school read a brilliant paper on ‘‘ The 
Child of Liberty.” 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, R. B. BRYAN, Aberdeen. 

President Harrington of the State University 
has been making an extended tour of the state 
in the interest of the university. The interest 
and energy which he has manifested since his 
connection with this institution fully justify the 
confidence which educational men felt in him 
from the first, and it is now hoped that Wash- 
ington will soon have a university of which she 
may justly be proud. 

Ex-Secretary Whitney of the board of educa- 
tion of Seattle is under arrest for unlawfully 
manipulating the warrants of that district in 
such a manner as to replenish his own private 
exchequer. He has already returned $1,000 to 
the city board of education, and the end is not 
yet. 

The report of Superintendent Bemis of 
Spokane for February, 1896, shows a total 
enrollment of 3,432,— an increase of 157 over 
last year. 

UTAH. 
State Editor, WILLIAM H. TIBBALS, Salt Lake City. 


The fire drills have been resumed in the 
large school buildings of Salt Lake City. 
They were discontinued for a time because one 


young lady in the Lowell school died from 
heart disease after one of the drills. 

The Salt Lake City board of education esti- 
mates that $306,350 will be needed to maintain 
the schools next year. The estimate of the 
Ogden board for their schools is $60,000. 

Principal Knuckey, of the Wasatch school, 
Salt Lake, recently gave a ‘* Longfellow Even- 
ing” to secure funds for the school library. 
The entertainment was a success and a good 
sum was realized. 

President J. E. Talmage has returned from 
Jacksonville, Fla., and other places of interest 
in the East. His visit will bear fruit in im- 
provements in the university. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The second annual meeting of the Territorial 
Normal Institute will be held in June at Ed- 
mond. It is under the direction and control of 
the territorial board of education. The county 
superintendents and the conductors and in- 
structors of the county institutes have this in 
charge. The subjects discussed are such as 
have a direct bearing upon the educational in- 
terest of the territory. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Territorial 
Teachers’ Association, held during holiday 
week at Guthrie, marks another milestone in 
the educational history of Oklahoma. The 
subjects discussed were: ‘* Psychology as Ap- 
plied to Pedagogy”; ‘The Proper Study of 
the Child’’; **A Rational System of Grading 
Country Schools and Elementary Science 
in Country Schools.” 


FOREIGN. 
ONTARIO. 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Ontario 
Educational Association will be held April 7, 8, 
and 9,96, at Toronto. Alfred Baker, M. A., 
is president, and Robert W. Doan, secretary. 


T h W t d | Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
eac ers an ] » ciation, Suite 101 Auditori- 
um Building, Chicago, Hl. 4,000 positions filled. 


Wanted, 
A first-class educator for the position of 
Superintendent of the public schools of 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Address J. C. Rouzer, Sec’y, 
Box 143. Beaver Falls, Pa. 


FLAGS! 


Successors to 
G W. Simmons & Co., 


For School use as re- 
quired by State Law. 
Address, 
OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, - - Mass. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-seventh annual course of lectures in this 
institution will commence September 15, 1806. New 
college building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms 
and laboratories. Everything modern. Experienced 
teachers. Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and 
Announcement address J. Kh. COBB, M.D., 

10t-—-eow 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


BA 


New Diuretic, Rei 
Gluten Dyspepsia 


Tonic Cereal; also 
Diabetes Flour 
mples Free. 
Ask Dealers, oF 
.N.Y., U.S.A. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo, 
Club _and Parlor, Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IL 


Cireulars and Catalogues, 1122 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL 


ASBURY PARK, N. Jj. - - 


3 Summer Schools of Languages. = 


troadway, New York. 


«+ Normal Course for Teachers. 


LANGUAGES. 


AUDITORIUM, Chicago, Il. 


47° IMPORTANT! Before deciding what books you will use next year, in teaching foreign languages, 


don’t fail to send for catalogue and sample pages of books published by Berlitz & Co. 


Free on application, 


Tuition 
can 


INDEPENDENT Ne 


i8 
wr NORMALISM. : 


[MENTION THIS PAPER. ] 


An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 


begin or complete an education. All the 


common branches and all the higher branches. 


most popular of schools for teachers. 


\ Was Business, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 
ing, Engineering. Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
Over 25 distinct departments. 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 


Cheaper to get 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


ly and 


co TO 
CHAUTAUQUA 
FREE 


work for the 


NURSERY CO. Stock sold with a guar- 
entee and replaced. 


Full instructions. No experience required. 


2t ll. B. WILLIAMS, Secretary, Geneva, N. Y. 
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The Weather Bureau em- 
ploys a skilled force of men, 
supplied with the most deli- 


cate scientific instruments, to 
foretell the weather. Per- 
haps you know when a storm 
is brewing without any word 
from the papers. Your bones 
ache and your muscles are 
sore. Your chronic muscular 
rheumatism gives sure warn- 
ing of the approaching storm. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
would be a most valuable 


remedy for you. The oil, with 
its iodine and bromine, exerts 
a peculiar influence over the 
disease, and the hypophos- 
phites render valuable aid. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doctor.) 
This is because it is always palatable—always uniform 
always contains the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Ou 
and Hypophosphites. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
May be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~—In Serthner’s Magazine for April is a sym- 
« hetic review of the late Lord Leighton by 
Cosmo Monkhouse, which is enriched by many 
beautiful illustrations. A very timely article 
by Henry Norman is entitled ‘‘ The Quarrel of 
the English Speaking Peoples.” Mr. Norman is 
the correspondent of the London Chronicle, 
whose telegrams from Washington, D. C., were 
so influential in modifying English opinions on 
the Venezuelan question. The article is a very 
clear exposition of the present temper of the 
British people, and it also points out with defi- 
niteness the line along which the peaceful solu- 
tion is to be expected. He is, of course, an 
advocate of the doctrine of arbitration, and he 
also believes that the United States would sim- 
plify relations in future if it should definitely, 
through congress, define the Monroe Doctrine 
as it is accepted by the government. Mr. Nor- 
man closes with an enumeration of certain 
domestic problems that press upon the attention 
of the United States. The other articles are: 
“A Day at Olympia,” by Duffield Osborne, 
with pictures by Corwin Knapp Linson; ‘‘ The 
Revival of the Olympic Games — Restoring the 
Stadion at Athens,’’ by Rufus B. Richardson, 
with illustrations from photographs; ‘‘ Cinder- 
ella,” by Richard Harding Davis; ‘‘ A History 
of the Last Quarter-Century in the United States 
— XII.—The Democracy Supreme,” by E. 
Benjamin Andrews, president of Brown Univer- 
sity (concluding paper); ‘‘A Baby in the 
Siege,” by Joel Chandler Harris; Sonnet, by 
George Cabot Lodge; ‘* The New Photography 
by Cathode Rays,” by John Trowbridge, with 
reproductions of typical photographs made by 
Professor Trowbridge ; ‘‘ The Ethics of Modern 
Journalism,” by Aline Gorren. Price, $3.00 
ayear. Single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

— The Century Magazine for April has a 
beautiful rontispiece, entitled ‘* Mother and 
Child,” engraved by Cole. A preliminary paper 
on ** The Old Olympic Games ” is the opening 
article, and will prove of timely interest. It is 
written by Professor Allan Marquand of Prince- 
ton University, and is an entertaining and popu- 
lar exposition of the games as they existed in 
the olden time. The illustrations by Mr. Cas- 
taigne are based on the most authentic archwo- 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with local applications, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is a regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of 
the two ingredients is what produces such won- 
derful results in curing Catarrh. Send for tes- 
timonials, free. 
F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists ; price, 75 cents. 


logical and artistic sources. The readers of 
Mrs. Ward’s novel, ‘ Sir George Tressady,”’ 
will be gratified to find an unusually liberal in- 
atallment of the story. Professor Sloane’s his- 
tory of Napoleon continues to occupy the 
leading place. The illustrations continue to 
exhibit an artistic character and a regard for 
historical detail, which, together with the lavish 
number of them, make them unique in the illus- 
tration of historical serials. Mr. Gilbert 
Parker contributes a striking dramatic story, 
entitled ‘The Little Bell of Honor,’ a tale of 
Pontiac. A paper by Victor Louis Mason of the 
war department, entitled ‘* Four Lincoln Con- 
spiracies,” contains a large amount of new 
material relating to the assassination of the 
president, and a quantity of illustrations, many 
of them from the secret archives of the war 
department. Other interesting articles are: 
“The Mutiny on the ‘Jinny Aiken,’” by H. 
Phelps Whitmarsh; ‘Rainy Twilight,”’ by L. 
Frank Tooker; ‘‘ The Churches of Périgueux 
and Angouléme,” by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, with pictures by Joseph Pennell; ‘* Who 
Are Our Brethren? ” by William Dean Howells ; 
‘‘ Japanese War Posters,” by D. P. B. Conk- 
ling, with four reproductions; ‘ The One De- 
sire,” by Frank Dempster Sherman; “*The 
Delights of Art — Coquelin as ‘ Mascarille ’— 
The Sick Doctor,” by J. G. Vibert, with pictures 
after paintings by the author; and * A Wound,” 
by Mary Ainge DeVere. In ‘* Topics of the 
Time ” are discussed ‘* The Possibilities of 
Permanent Arbitration,” ‘‘ Patriotism that 
Cost.” ‘* Plain Words to Californians,” ‘‘ The 


Among other notable articles is one by Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce, M. P., entitled ‘ Two South 
African Constitutions,” containing an analysis 
of the systems of government in the two South 
African Republics —the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. Professor Arthur W. 
Wright of Yale University, who has lately con- 
ducted some remarkably successful experiments 
with the ‘* X ” rays, has written a paper entitled, 
‘The Cathode Ray, —Its Character and Ef- 
fects.” William Morris, the English poet, 
dramatist, and socialist, has a paper on, ** The 
Present Outlook of Socialism in England.” 
Brander Matthews, the critic, novelist, and 
dramatist, has a delightfully entertaining essay, 
entitled ‘*On Pleasing the Taste of the Pub- 
lic.” ** Teaching — A Trade or a Profession?” 
is the title of a brilliant article by President 
Schurman of Cornell University. Price, $3.00 
a year. Single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
The Forum’ Company. 


—The April number of //arper’s Magazine 
has for special features: ‘* The Musk-Ox and 
Desolation ’’— the concluding paper of ‘On 
Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds,” with nine 
illustrations,—by Caspar W. Whitney; * Mr. 
Lowell in England,” by George W. Smalley ; 
‘‘Mad Anthony Wayne’s Victory,” illustrated, 
by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt; ‘‘A Phase of 
Modern College Life,” the Christian Associa- 
tions, illustrated, by Henry T. Fowler ; and 
“The German Struggle fer Liberty” (X.), by 
Poultney Bigelow. ‘The concluding chapters 
of the ‘Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc” 


New Olympic Games”; in ‘‘ Open Letters,”’ on 
‘¢Sarah Austin: A Modern Theodora,” ‘ At 
the Death-bed of Lincoln,” ‘*‘ The Century’s 
American Artists Series: George De Forest 
Brush,” ‘‘ Boy Tramps and Reform Schools,” 
* The Claims of Dr. Horace Wells to the Dis- 
covery of Anesthesia’; and in ‘*In Lighter 
Vein” is ‘‘ Aunt Selina of the Boston ‘ Daily 
Phonograph,’ ” with pictures. Price, $4.00 a 
year. Single copy, 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. 

— Justice Walter Clark, LL.D., has the place 
of honor in the April Arena. His article en- 
titled “*‘ The Land of the Noonday Sun — Mex- 
ico in Mid-winter”’ is very instructive and 
entertaining. The half-tone illustrations en- 
hance the interest of the article exceedingly. 
B. O. Flower, the gifted editor, treats of ** The 
educational value of instructive and artistic 


entertainments which appeal to the non-theatre- 
going public” in his most convincing style. 


The paper has several full-page illustrations. 
Professor John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., presents 
Part I. of his theme, ‘‘ Limitation as a Remedy.” 
J. Heber Smith, M. D., shows ‘‘ Man in Rela- 
tion to Solar System — A Subject for Reéxam- 
ination” (Part I.). Hon. John Davis concludes 
his sketch of Napoleon Bonaparte. Hon. 
Charles Beardsly has a character sketch of 
Professor Heron, whose portrait is the frontis- 
piece. There are two good poems and several 
short articles on timely topics. A very excel- 
lent number. Price, $3.00 per annum; single 
copy, 25 cents. Boston, Copley square, Peirce 
building. 


— The Forum for April has for its leading 
article a paper by Senator Sherman of Ohio, 
entitled ‘* Deficiency of Revenue the Cause of 
Our Financial Ills.” The senator contends that 
the president and Secretary Carlisle mistake the 
cause of our present financial condition in at- 
tributing it to the demand for gold for United 
States notes, and he thinks that the facts which 
he submits in his paper will convince every one 
that the true financial policy is to supply the 
government with ample means to meet its cur- 
rent expenditures and to pay off each year a 
portion of the public debt. He criticises the 
Wilson bill very severely, declares that it has 
produced a deficiency every hour since its en- 
actment, and attributes our financial ills — es- 
pecially the continued exports of gold — solely 
to its workings. He says that he prefers a law 
that will impartially protect and encourage all 
home industries, and he considers the McKinley 
law infinitely better than the Wilson law. 


are given, with illustrations. Mr. Black’s 
‘‘ Briseis ” approaches the climax of its action. 
The fiction includes ‘*The Voice of Authority,” 
a short story of Paris and Buttsbury, Nebraska, 
by E. A. Alexander, with illustrations by John 
W. Alexander; ‘‘A Spring Flood in Broadway,” 
astudy of New York life, by Brander Matthews, 
with illustrations ; and ‘*The Missionary Sheriff ” 
by Octave Thanet, illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Mrs. Katrina Trask contributes a fine poem, ‘‘A 
Night and Morning in Jerusalem,” and there 
are poems by Alfred H. Louis, Julie M. Lipp- 
mann, and Margaret E. Sangster. The ‘ Edi- 
tor’s Study” and ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer” complete 
a varied and attractive number. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35cents. New York, Frank- 
lin square: Harper & Brothers. 


—The Ladies’ Home Journal for April brings 
the grateful atmosphere of balmy springtime. 
It is an appropriate inclosure in which to em- 


balm some fond memories of Louisa May Alcott, 
who, in a series of letters to five little girls, 
reveals herself in a most interesting and lovable 
way. The letters are of absorbing interest, and 
are printed (with portraits) for the first time. 
General A. W. Greely’s second and concluding 
paper upon ‘*The Personal Side of Washing- 
ton” presents the great patriot as a son, a 
husband, a business man, a slave owner, a phi- 
lanthropist, and gives his views upon the socio- 
economic topics that occupied the thoughts of 
the people of his day. John Gilmer Speed 
contributes a timely and practical article on 
how to organize and conduct ‘‘ A Village Im- 
provement Society.’’ Ex-President Harrison’s 
‘*This Country of Ours” article discusses ‘*‘ The 
Enforcement of the Law,” and shows with nice 
distinction the duties and jurisdiction of the 
president. Lilian Bell, with characteristic 
prightness and vivacity, discusses ‘*The Philos- 
ophy of Clothes,” and Nancy Mann Waddle 
talks of the lily practically and entertainingly. 
A short story, ‘‘A Change of Heart,” by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, supplements in fiction ‘‘The Vio- 
let,” which is drawing to a close. There are 
practical articles on dress, the household, gar- 
bening, and Easter cards. Philadelphia: The 
Curtis Publishing Company. $1.00 a year. 


—“Is Bicycling Good or Bad for Women?” is 
a question that has elaborate consideration from 
a medical standpoint in Jenness Miller Monthly 
for April. The entire table of contents of this 
magazine deserves attention. William Waldorf 
Astor's sense of humor shows itself amusingly 
in the fiction of the number. Mrs. Fanny 
Purdy Paimer, one of the factory inspectors for 


Emerson Colle 


practical work in every department. 
i" Winter term opens December 31. 
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ge of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a ce 1 7 *hysic 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy 
Chartered by the State. 

Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Training and 
phy of Expression. Scientific and 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, Mass 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


WINSHIP 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
Sor school officers. 
WM. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


Hiram Orcutt. 


TEACHERS’ 


(N. EB. Bureau of Educution.) 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 


for all grades. 


Register 
now 


AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Rhode Island, contributes an uncommonly ya). 
uable paper on ‘‘Women in the Industrial 
World.” ‘*The Home of the Future” js prophe- 
sied ably by Mrs. Winona Branch Sawyer, ono 
of the women lawyers of Nebraska.” ‘pj, 
American Standard of Civilization” is searg)). 
ingly analyzed by Minetta Theodora ‘Tay|o,. 
Among the large number of illustrations the 
series of types of ‘‘ American Beauty” and of 
Representative American Homes,” the latter 
of which in this issue shows the residences of 
the late Jay Gould and his son, Edwin Goulq. 
are of particular popular interest. The depart 
ments of ‘Women’s Clubs,” ‘Fine Arts.” 
‘* Books and Writers,” ‘ Housekeeping anq 
Homemaking,” ‘‘ Little Folks,” ete., are as 
usual the very best of their kind. 


— The April number of the Jnternationa) 
Journal of Ethics contains very able discus- 
sions tending to stimulate a knowledge of and 
a practice of the sound ethical principles of life 
and action. In this number Henry Sedgwick of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England, pre- 
sents ‘* The Ethics of Religious Conformity”; 
Sidney Ball of St. John’s College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, ‘* The Moral Aspects of Socialism”: 
‘**The Morality That Is” is discussed by Alfred 
Hodder of Bryn Mawr College”; ‘* Self-Real- 
ization,” a criticism by A. E. Taylor, Merton 
College, Oxford, England; and * The Conflict 
Between the Old and the New — A Retrospect 
and a Prospect,” by Harold H6ffding of Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. Discussions and Book 
Reviews follow. Price, $2.50 a year. Single 
copy, 65cents. Philadelphia, 1305 Arch street. 


—The Easter number of the Catholic Maga- 
zine has an unusual number of readable arti- 
cles: ‘‘ The Genesis and Meaning of the Cus- 
tom of Kissing the Pope’s Shoe” throws new 
light upon this performance. Professor William 
Seton, LL.D., has the first of a series of articles 
on ** The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory,” fully illustrated. ‘‘The Early Labors of 
the Printing-press”’ is an article by Rev. Charles 
W. Currier of much value. The short stories 
and poems possess much merit. Trenchant 
and keenly analytical book reviews will be 
found in their usual place; and, because of the 
sessions of the winter school, unusual space is 
devoted to the proceedings of the Columbian 
Reading Union. A new dress, conformable to 
the traditions of Easter, makes a number of 
much interest. New York. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


American Mathematical Monthly for February; 
terins, $2.00 a year. Springtield, Mo.: Dixon Bros. 

The Magazine of Poetry for March; terms, $2.00 
ayear. Buffalo, N.Y. 

Current History (4th quarter); terms, $1.50 a year. 
Buifalo, N. Y.: Garretson & Cox. 

Lend a Hand for March; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 

The Observer for March; terms, $1.00 a year. Port- 
land, Ct.: E. F. Bigelow. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for April; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for April ; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 

Sociology for March; terms, $2.00 a year, Chicago. 

The International Journal of Ethics for April; 
terms, $2.50 a year. New York. 

Jenness Miller Monthly for April; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. 


DIRECTIONS 


for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trils. After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Usethreetimesaday, 
after meals preferred, and 
before retiring. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 


sal Passages, Allays Pain 
Sand Inflammation, Heals 
Membrane from colds, Re- 
stores the senses of Taste 
quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 
Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 


the Sores, Protects the 
COLD N HEAD: Smell. The Balm 18 
Al ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., New 


— Charter members of the Educational I’ress 
Association of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Teacher................ Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 


amilton, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y._ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 


Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Teacher's Institute. .... New York, N. Y. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION wiil secure a year’s 
free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


te a 
Wanted, Teachers who are willing to devote 


part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write US 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to thé 


furnish all necessary su plies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. E. UB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, lowa. 
Michigan Moderator.............Lansing, Mich. 
New England Journal of Education... Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education... Lincoln, Neb. 
ee Ohio Educational Monthly.......Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
— popular Educator,................ Boston, Mass. 
Pubhe School Journal...... ....Bloomington, 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa 
| School Bulletin..... ............. 
School Education................ 


April 2, 1896. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 


rhe Adventures of Hatim Ta’. 
Edersheim’s History of the Jewis 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

Armstrong. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. $1.50 
mreene, “ “ “ 

Gribble. “ 50 

Curtis. D, Appleton & Co., N. Y. 2.00 

Crockett. ‘6 1.50 

King [compiler]. American Book Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Iger Ginn & Co., Boston. 


— {Ed.} Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 5.00 


Alle F. Tennyson Neeley, Chicago. —— 
Hervey. Flood & Vincent, Meadville. -30 
Dixon. Dodd, Mead, & Co., N. Y. a 

Loudon. Macmillan & Co., N. Y., 2.25 
Lawton. “ “ 75 
Jeves, Frederick Warne & Co.,N.Y., .50 
Ellis. A. Flanagan, Chicago. —<— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Mrs. Wreakhard (the landlady) — ‘‘ How 
is it that you are taking your medicine after 
dinner? I thought the doctor told you to take 
it before meals.” 

Mr. Oldboarder —‘‘ He said it didn’t make 
any difference as long as I took it on an empty 
stomach.”—Lvfe. 


BARLEY AS A BREAKFAST FOOD. 


Those who have never eaten Barley Crystals 
can have no conception of their deliciousness. 
They have been proven by analysis to be partic- 
ularly rich in bone, muscle, and blood-forming 
elements, and are recommended by eminent 
physicians as a food for people with weak di- 
gestion. They form the most valuable nourish- 
ment in cases of gastric and other fevers. They 
are prepared from the heart of the barley by a 
patented process, and are sold in sealed tins. 
No other breakfast food possesses the same 
degree of purity. The manufacturers, Farwell 
« Rhines, Watertown, N. Y., will mail cooking 
samples and pamphlets free to any one asking 
for them. 


— Student (hurriedly accosting a mate of 
his): ‘* Sapperlot, there are a couple of credit- 
ors close on my heels.” 

Fellow Student — ‘‘ Quick! run into the sav- 
ings bank over the way; nobody will look for 
you there.” — Buntes Allerlet. 


— Foreman (through the speaking tube)— 
ss hd a do you want that stuff about Turkey 
pu ? ” 

_ Night Editor (yelling back) — ‘* On the in- 
side, of course.” — Chicago Tribune. 


INTENDED TO CATCH YOUR EYE. 


Don’t skip this paragraph because it is small. 
It is worth reading, for it tells about the Pineola 
Balsam, a certain remedy for cough, tickling in 
the throat, and the stopped-up feeling in the 
upper part of the chest. A simple cough may 
turn into something serious if let alone. It 
ceases to vex you and to keep you awake 
0’ nights when you have allayed the inflam- 
mation in your throat with 
Batsam. The druggists sell it for 25 cents. 

— He (who has been trying to get rid of her 
maiden aunt for the last hour) — ‘** Your aunt 
reminds me of the Defender.” 

She — ‘‘ Defender! why ?” 

He — ‘‘ Because she is a single - sticker.” 
— Brooklyn Life. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 
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| Exercises for Arbor 


ce? 


Paper. 64 pages. 


NAAR 


planting of Trees, etc. 


appropriate Selections for Recitations; Suggestions for Essays; Suggestions for the Trans- 


ICS? 


KAP 


which they daily meet. It is wholly un 
on the subject. 


Day. By Axe I. Wits. 
H 3 : Price, 25 Cents. 
This helpful little book contains among other things the following : “CHOOSING A TREE,” 
an exercise for twelve pupils; ‘* FLOWER PLANTING EXERCISE”; “A TREE EXERCISE ”’; 
“THE FOUR SEASONS AMONG TREES”; Memorial Tree Planting Exercises; a number of 


e anything that has ever before been published 


Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. 
By L. W. RussELL, Providence, R. I. 


(Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Wlustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen them in walks and rambles in town 
and country. Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, with- 
out difficult study, to come to a cdageser acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees 5 
li | 


Cad! 


FOR MARCH 


Contains a number of EXERCISES and HELPS 
for ARBOR DAY, adapted to Primary grades. 


Price, 10 cents. 


The American Teacher | Arbor Day Stencils. B 


Sold only in Sets, 25 Cents. 


California Giant. Washington Elm. x 
Charter Oak. God Bless Our Trees. Al 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SoutH. School established 25 
years ago ; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 


Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


PROFESSIONAL courtesy is less recognized among teachers than in law, in medicine, and in theology; 
casita bas 99 gga but it is quite as important. Especially is it harmful in every way to assume thata 
Mop : y is to ex st in a s¢ hool before it is really created. We are scrupulous in this matter here. We often know 
: a - praca is likely to lose his place; but until he has resigned, or has been discharged, we send no teacher 
pa st of the prospective vacancy. As this principle of ours is well known, it might be supposed that teachers would 
“ e some pains to reciprocate, and let us know COURTESY and some don’t. Here is a case: A month ago, 
be = the Teal vacancy does occur, Some do, 4 we had word that other agencies were reportin 

: aa es rtain principalship in New York would be vacant. We wrote at once to the principal, telling him we ha 

ne an these rumors, saying if there was tobe a vacancy, we should like to fill it; but assuring him that unless he had 
ully made up his mind to go we should inform no one of it. Noanswer came till three weeks afterward, when he 


appended to an explanation why he did not pay his bill, “ Please tell Mr. Bardeen that I re- . 
signed last Thursday.” This was after it had been published in the newspapers of the country. I LLUST RATED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


104 The Auditorium Building 
- - CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement: rather than those without 
positions. 


For Western Posttious Western’ 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullmon Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BOSTON 775—2. 
MERICAN : : ’ Introduces to Colleges 
d FOREICN TEACHERS , AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address ' 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


FISK 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1l., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. Aw. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . »« One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: “ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with $s 3 $3 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State &t., Albany, N.Y. 


Metropolitan Teachers Agency. 
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THE AWAKENING OF THE TREES. 


BY MAC LEOD. 


OW is the time for bright pupils to be on 
the alert for the first signs of new plant 
life. Careful watch is -necessary, for 
the trees have been taking their long 
winter’s rest, and are so glad to hear 

the first call of spring that they hasten to answer the 

cheerful summons and put on brighter array. 
Sometimes lazy boys and girls, when called in the 

morning, turn over in bed again for another little nap, 

or else get up very slowly and loiter over their dressing. 

Not so the trees; but, as if happy to be awakened 

from their long sleep, they shake off all drowsiness 

and set to work; for they have much to accomplish, 

The dull, grayish bark must take on a livelier hue, 

the tiny leaf-buds, which formed at the end of the 

last growing season, and have been nestling so cosily 
in the axils of the little branches, must throw off their 
scaly cloaks and burst forth into leaves and branches 
and prepare for the coming of another class of buds, 
which will follow them closely, —the flower-buds. 


So, when the days grow longer and warmer, when 
quiet spring rains take the place of snowflakes, and 
the ground becomes moist and carpeted with delicate 
zreen, then is the time for young botanists to be col- 
‘ecting stems and twigs and leaf-buds, and watching 
for “ pussy-willows” and tiny, modest spring flowers 
.ppearing just above the softening ground, Nature 
works quickly, and the scholars must follow her ex- 
ample, for soon the trees will be in full leaf and blos- 
som, and all opportunities for watching the first stages 
will be over. 

Collect a number of twigs of the lilac, maple, horse- 
hestnut, willow, poplar, ash, etc., and bring them to 
the classroom for a conversational lesson. Place a 
‘ew of the twigs in warm water, stand them in the 
sunshine, and note from day to day how the buds 

xpand, showing the tiny leaflets rolled within. 

Let us learn the proper names of the parts of a twig 
ud what each part represents. You can readily dis- 
ern the small, conical-shaped parts, covered with 
vownish seales. These are called Jeaf-buds and con- 

‘ain the new, undeveloped leaves and branches. You 
will notice that the buds are either at the extreme 
ud of the twig or at the axils or joints. The one 
t the end is called the terminal bud and those at the 
‘xils are called axillary buds. But there are other 
‘eatures about our little twigs which we must name, 


Just below each bud is a three-sided sear. This 
marks the location of a last year’s leaf, and is called 
a leaf-scar. Each scar shows a number of little dots, 
and the number of dots corresponds to the number of 
leaflets that formed the leaf. 

See Fig. 1, where the buds and scars are repre- 
sented. Those buds marked a are axillary buds, t is 
the terminal bud, while 1 indicates the leaf scars. 
Sometimes at the end of a twig, or in one of its nodes 


or joints, there is a large, deep scar, as if a branch 
had been broken off. This is a scar from a flower 
cluster of the preceding season, and such a sear will 
always stop the onward growth of a twig or branch. 
(See fin Fig. 1.) Once more examine your twigs and 
note the rings encircling the bark at intervals. The 
distance between two rings is the amount of one 
year’s growth, so that by counting the rings we can 
ascertain the age of the twig. You see that there is 
a whole history written upon a little, dead-looking 
twig, if we are only wise enough to read it. We can 
tell its age, the number of leaves it bore last season, 
how many leaflets there were in the compound leaves, 
and the number of flower clusters. We can see how 
the leaves were arranged, whether opposite each other 
in pairs or alternately, and, after a little practice, 
will be able to sort the twigs and tell the kind of tree 


from which each twig was taken. Sometimes, instead 
of a single terminal bud, there will be two lateral 
buds at the end of a branch (Fig. 2). Many buds 
never develop, but seem to have been produced in 
case any of the other buds should fail, and only ma- 
ture when actually needed. Now, the pupils having 
named the parts of a twig, may take individual buds 


and examine them. Notice that the shape is more or 
less conical. See Fig. 3, bud of the ash,fand Fig. 4, 
bud of the horse-chestnut. 

Many buds have a sticky feeling, due to a resinous 
matter which is spread over the scales to protect 
them. The young leaves within the scaly envelope 
are still further protected by a soft downy covering. 
Open some of your buds and see how they are formed, 
See if any of the buds you have placed in water have 
expanded. Have you any that look like;Fig. 5? 

The new leaves are folded into a very small space, 
and some very close and delicate packing is, there- 
fore, necessary. Trees vary much in this respect,”and 
an expert botanist can examine the leaf-buds}of a 
sleeping tree and tell the species of tree. Forfin- 
stance, in the poplar (Fig. 6) the long, slenderZleaves 


are rolled inwardlyfon both edges and pressed, tight] 
together. In (the almond-teeefone-half of; each leaf 


folds flatly against the other half, so as to economize 
space. Birch leaves fold several times to form a sort 
of fan, such as you make by folding paper; while 
those of the tulip tree fold in a crosswise direction, 
the upper half of each leaf folding downward over the 
lower part (Fig. 7). In very warm countries, where 
the trees do not take a long rest, and there is no 
danger to the leaf-buds from frost or snow, there 
is no scaly covering, but the buds are naked ; that is, 
simply formed of the young leaves, with no envelope. 

In hunting for twigs, you may notice some trees 
which have flowers before the leaf-buds open and the 
leaves appear. This is the case with many species of 
the willow-tree, and the flowers appear in long, 
feathery catkins, the “pussy-willows,” of which chil- 
dren are so fond. The male catkins are particularly 
beautiful, soft, and downy, like caterpillars (Fig. 8). 
The female catkin is about the same shape, but has 
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not the downy appearance (Fig. 9). Examine the 
catkins and you will see that they are composed of 
numerous little flowers, very close together. 

See if you can find any other trees that flower be- 
fore they put forth leaves. 

Now, I advise all the boys and girls who are really 
interested in plant life to take the first opportunity 
to walk through the woods, or, if you live in the city, 
visit some large public park and look at the growing 
life around you as you never looked before. Then, 
when you return home, see how many of these ques- 
tions you can answer : — 

1. How many different kinds of trees did you see ? 
2, Which were budding ? 

3. Which where already showing the leaves ? 
4. Which ones were showing flower-buds ? 

5. How many had the buds arranged alternately ? 
Which had the leaf-buds in pairs opposite each 
other ? 

7. Which trees had trunks that extended straight to 
the top of the tree? (Hxreurrent.) 

8. Which had trunks that divided very soon into 
branches  (Deliquescent.) 

9. What trees had rough, gray, gnarled trunks ? 

10. Which had smooth, hard trunks ? 


NATURE STUDY FOR APRIL. 


BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Af |HE new life seen about us is the key-note 
« Vf for April study. The schoolroom lessons 
7 RA should be of such a nature as to send the 
IN Y4)\ children out of doors in search of new 
discoveries. While a large amount of 
the material that is brought in cannot be used for ex- 
tended observation, it will all serve to increase the 
interest and deepen the appreciation of nature. All 
can be arranged and placed so as to be effective in 
teaching lessons of beauty and thoughtfulness. 


THE COMING OF THE BIRDS. 


‘‘ Robin, on the tilting bough, 
Redbreast rover, tell me how 
You the weary time have passed 
Since we saw and heard you last.” 


In beginning this work, it is best to interest the 
youngest children in a few birds; these they can 
learn to know well. As the birds are recognized by 
the children, make the list on the board; e.g., blue- 
bird, robin, blackbird (red-winged), woodpecker 
(flicker). Illustrative sketches and pictures will add 
interest to the exercise. These names may be used 
in the reading lessons. 

The bluebird is here by the middle of March, and 
because he is the first one to come back from the 
south, we think of him as a promise of spring. 
Where has he been all the cold winter? Perhaps the 
children can see the long wings and tail which aid 
him in flying the long distances, 

He has come back early to get his nest ready for 
the eggs, and by the middle of this month he and his 
mate will be ready to build the nest in some hollow 
post or hole ina tree. We will watch very carefully 
to see if we can find them at work. They will line 
the nest with soft things they can pick up in the 
fields and yards. What soft things can they find to 
make them comfortable so early in the season? Why 
would it be cruel to rob them of their light blue eggs ? 

If the children are careful, they can watch the 
birds close enough to tell the colors of some of the 
parts —the blue back and wings, the brown breast 
like the robin’s, the white feathers on the under side 
of the body, the black bill and legs. If colored 
papers are at hand, the children can pick out those 
that are nearest the colors of the bird. This will 
lead them to think how beautiful a bird he is, es- 
pecially as he comes before the other spring colors 
(The female is a lighter blue, with some 
Why should they have such 


are ready. 
brown on the head). 
beautiful colors ? 

Some of the habits may be noticed — we can see 
him perched on some post or twig watching for some 
insect to show itself; suddenly he flaps his wings and 
darts into the air in pursuit of the unlucky fly, then 


he returns to his perch to eat it. We shouldn’t kill 
or injure birds that eat so many insects. Listen for 
the song which he warbles as he flies or perches ; it 
resembles the syllables ¢ru-al-ly often repeated. The 
children enjoy imitating the song. 

Simple reading exercises may be made from the ob- 
servations of the children, and these will serve also as 
copying exercises. Older classes can form sentences 
from the list of words on the board, and thus prepare 
a simple description of the bluebird. A letter can be 
written telling about the coming of bluebirds and 
their nests. The child can think of himself as a bird 
and tell what he is doing. Any literary selection or 
song that will interest the children in birds is ap- 
propriate. 

In a similar manner the children may be interested 
in the robins. They too, have come from the warmer 
south and are looking among the trees for a safe nest- 
ing place. They will select one in the orchard, or 
near the garden, where they can find plenty of insects 
and worms for the young robins. These young birds 
are very hungry and both the parent robins have to 
work hard to supply them with all the food they need. 
During this month we can watch them as they gather 
materials for the nest, which is carefully built.‘ The 
nest is a large, elaborately built affair, constructed 
first of a thick layer of straw, weeds, roots, and 
mosses; on this is built the nest proper, which is made 
of straw and weeds woven together in a circular form, 
and plastered with mad; this is lined with soft 
grasses and moss, the whole making a durable struc- 
ture, often holding together through the entire year.” 
An old nest will serve to illustrate the care taken in 
its building. 

The colors are more varied than those of the blue- 
bird — the brown breast, the black head, the white 
neck streaked with black, the dark brown wings, the 
under parts white. These may be illustrated by the 
colored papers, The robin is a little larger than the 
bluebird. 

Some of the habits are within the limit of common 
observation,— very early in the morning we hear his 
cheery song as he welcomes the opening day. After 
his song he is ready for the insects and grubs which 
have been busy during the night and have not gone 
back into the ground. The robin is regarded as one 
of the most useful birds to man, because he eats such 
a large number of insects. 

After a rain on mild days the robins may be 
watched as they run and hop along on the ground, 
holding their heads up as they listen for the move- 
ment of the earth worms, then quickly drive the sharp 
bills into the earth to pull up the worms. 

The blackbirds will come early in the spring, the 
crow blackbird, or purple grackle, is glossy black, with 
a purple reflection on the wings and tail. These birds 
come in flocks and make a noisy chattering among the 
bushes. Among the alder bushes will be found the 
red-winged blackbird. Both these blackbirds feed on 
insects, and may be seen following the farmer as he 
ploughs his field. They are watching for the grubs 
and worms which ¢he plough turns up. 

In the upper classes of the primary school a list of 
birds will encourage outside observation. Ags soon as 
the bird is sutticiently described to be identified, the 
name of the observer may be noted. The color of 
some prominent parts should be used in the identifi- 


cation, This list may be continued through the 
spring. 


Name. Color. Observer. 


Date. 


Bluebird. 
Robin. 
Songsparrow. 


Crow blackbird. 


Red-winged do. 
Woodpecker. 
Finch. | 
Meadow lark. 

_ Ete. | 


. he use of a stuffed bird will be helpful in observy- 
ing the parts more carefully, also in a more definite 


observation of the colors of the different parts, pj. 
best way to encourage individual observation jy 4, 
suggest the part to be noticed, and then let the chil. 
dren tell all they can see and think; e. g., feathory — 
cover the bird except on bill and legs, keep the pbipj 
warm, are of different colors (name colors on (iffey. 
ent parts and match some of the colors), they lap 
over one another, fit closely to the body, long ones 
are on the wings and tail, shorter ones over the body, 
smallest ones next to the skin, ete. How does tie 
bird keep the feathers clean? How keep them dpy 
in the rain? Why are the longest ones on the taj) 
and wings? Count those on the tail. The examina. 
tion of a quill feather will impress its use to the 
bird — the hollow quill, smooth, tapering at one end: 
the solid shaft extending through the middle of the 
feather, flattened and ridged; the parts on the side 
of the shaft look like small feathers, and are hooked 
together, they are called barbs. The thought can be 
directed to the provisions for lightness and strength, 
to the broad surface exposed to the wind as the bird 
flies. Quill feathers are easy to draw in outline by 
simple directions, and descriptive sentences can be 
written from a series of words on the board. 

The horny bill is made of two parts, has a sharp 
point and sharp edges, also small nostrils on the 
upper side, these are often protected by hair-like 
feathers. 
insects, also in cracking the seeds or crushing the 
Describe the shapes of bills of different birds 
that have been seen, and think of the use of each 
kind of bill to the bird; e. g., the flat bill of the duck, 
the hooked bill of the parrot, the stout bill of the 
hen, ete. The ears can be found below and behind 
the eyes, they are protected by a thin covering of 
feathers which keep dust from the ear, but do not 
hinder the hearing. 

The legs and toes are covered with overlapping 
scales, which protect the legs from the hard twigs 
and stones over which the bird walks, and if it steps 
into the water they will keep the feet dry. Count 
the toes in front and behind, notice the length of the 
different toes (the hind toe is counted as the first 
one). The examination of a chicken’s claw with the 
tendon attached, will be useful in understanding how 
a bird perches. It also shows the cushion on the 
under side, and the large scales along the sides. 

The teachers will find many books on birds; . ., 
“Birds Through an Opera Glass,” by Florence Mer- 
riam ; “ A Year Among the Birds,” by Flagg; “Sharp 
Eyes,” by Gibson, furnish very interesting parts to 
be read to the children to stimulate out-of-door obser. 
vation. Lovejoy’s “Nature in Verse” has many 
selections for use in schocls, 


Think of the use in picking up seeds and 


insect. 


BIRD SONGS AND LITERATURE. 
BIRDS — FIRST GRADE. 


“The Indian Story of the Origin of Robin’s Red Breast.” 
Miss Cook’s collection. Woodpecker Story,” by Cooke. 
Brown Thrush,” from Harper’s Second Reader. Com- 
ing and Going of the Birds,” by Wiltse, from Beecher. “Birds 
of Killingworth” adapted and told. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


Robin,” by Whittier. The Woodpecker,” by Phebe 
Cary. ‘Robert of Lincoln,” by Bryant. ‘*The Emperor's 
Bird’s-nest,” by Longfellow. Lessons from the ‘ Birds 0! 
Killingworth.” In what way is the sparrow’s name mentioned 


in Holy Writ? Memorize some of the more beautiful passages 
from above poems. 


SONGS. 


**God Sees the Little Sparrows Falls,” from Child’s 50” 
Book. ‘“ Allthe Birds Have Come Again,” from Hubbari's 
Collection, or Eleanor Smith. ‘*'The Bluebird,” from Norma! 
Music Reader, Second. “ Bird Trades,” by Clara Hubbari. 


“ The Birdies’ Ball.” ‘The Brown Thrush.” — Normal 
structor. 


Do you think you could learn to sing a song, 
Though you drummed and hummed it all day long, 
Till hands and brains were aching, 
That would match the clear untutored notes 
That drop from the pretty, tender throats 
Of birds when the day is breaking ? 
— Phabe Cary: 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


Thursday and Friday, January 9 and 10, 1896. 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. (a) Write in words a number that will show a 
orrect use of the hyphen. (+) Separate 3014506.8754 
into periods showing use of the comma in notation, 
aud (¢) express the number in words. 

2. (a) Write three composite numbers that are 
prime to each other. (4) Write an odd number that 
is composite, and (c) an even number that is prime. 
(J) Find the prime factors of 945, 

3. The factors of the dividend are 32, 21, and 7.5, 
and the factors of the divisor are }§, .08, 22}. Find 
the quotient by cancellation. 

4. (a) (75—6) 
* (7 +12) + (8+5) >? 

5, Reduce 268 quarts, liquid measure, to bushels: 
(If the candidate cannot recall the tables, let him 
give the successive steps in the process.) 

Three men did a piece of work for which they were 
paid $54. If one worked 6 hours per day for 11 
days, another 9 hours per day for 10 days, and the 
third 12 hours per day for 5 days; how much should 
each receive ? 

7. Find the square root of the third power of 1.6. 
(Correct to 3 decimal places.) 

8. On a note for $237 and interest at 6% per 
annum, made August 15, 1894, a payment of $120 is 
endorsed July 11, 1895. Find the amount due Janu- 
wy 10, 1896. 

9. Find the cost of a bieycle listed at $100, but 
purchased at discounts of 30%, 10%, and 5%. 

10. How many shares of D. & H. stock can be pur- 
chased for $2,237.75, at 1203, brokerage 4% ? 


GRAMMAR, 


It is said that many an unlucky urchin is induced 
to run away from his family, and betake himself to 
sea-faring life, from reading the history of Robinson 
Crusoe; and I suspect that, in like manner, many of 
those worthy gentlemen who are given to haunt the 
sides of pastoral streams with angle-rod in hand, may 
trace the origin of their passion to the seductive pages 
of honest Izaak Walton. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection, 


Notes. —1. Clauses are principal or subordinate. Subordi- 
nate clauses include (a) subject clauses; (4) objective clauses ; 
(c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 2. In naming a 
clause, include only its unmodified subject and unmodified pred- 
icate. 3. In giving modifiers, if words, name the parts of 
speech to which they belong. In like manner state the charac- 
ter of modifying phrases and clauses, as adjective, adverbial, 
ete. 4. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
of thatverb. 5. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the fol- 
lowing order: Class, person, number, gender, case, Give the 
reason for case. In parsing arelative pronoun, state the agree- 
‘nent with its antecedent. 6. In giving the syntax of a noun or 
pronoun, give only the case and the reason for it. 7. Verbs 
ire divided into two classes, viz., transitive and intransitive. 
\ transitive verb may be used in the active or the passive voice. 

- In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal 
parts, regular or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, 
niode, tense, person, number, agreement; give the special use 

! aninfinitive or a participle after tense. 

1. Classify, according to note 1, the following 
Jt is said; (b) urchin is induced ; (¢) 
! suspect ; (d) many may trace ; (e) who are given. 

2. Give (a) two modifiers of is induced; and ()) 
three modifiers of may trace. 

3. Select (a) an infinitive; (/) a participle. 

4. What part of speech is each of the following 
words ? (a) many, (b) sea-faring, (ce) reading, (d) that, 
their. 

». Give the syntax of (a) many ; (0) sides ; (¢) pages. 
6. Re-write the portion ending with Robinson Crusoe, 
“.anging the verb is induced to the active voice. 

7. Select (a) another verb in the passive voice and 
(”) a verb in the potential mode. 

5. Give the four principal parts of any three irreg- 
ular verbs, 


DRAWING, 


gress, the president has transmitted two special mes- 


The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. %®@8¢S to congress. Of what did each of these special 


1. (a) What is pure color? (4) Name the five colors 
which occur between red and yellow, in the spectrum 
of eighteen colors. (c) Name two neutrals. 

2. Sketch (a) a circular plinth; (b) a square plinth; 
(c) the frustum of a cone. 

3. Copy outline given, and finish to represent a tub 
and wash-board. 


4. Read the working drawing here given, and sketch 
in “freehand perspective” the object described, giv- 
ing special attention to lines of convergence. 
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5. Draw plan and front elevation of object indicated 
in sketch. Connect to show relation of parts. 


6. Draw a pattern for a book cover (book pro- 
tector). Dot all the lines where the pattern is to be 
folded. Dimensions optional. 

7. Conventionalize the blossom here pictured. 


8. Name (a) the line AC; (0) the line EG. (e) 
Name the drawing here given. 


9. (a) Copy (trace) a unit which illustrates the 
law of symmetry; () letter A and A’ and B and 
B’, the parts which make the unit symmetrical. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. (a) What is the number of the present congress, 
and when did it convene? (4) Who was chosen 
speaker of the house of representatives ? 

2. Name two questions discussed by President 


Cleveland in his annual message. 
8. Since transmitting his annual message to con- 


messages treat ? 

4. What is the cause of the Venezuela trouble? 

5. (a) By what method has the United States pro- 
posed a settlement of this matter? (+) What is the 
attitude of Great Britain on this proposition ? 

6. (a) Who was recently appointed associate jus- 
tice of the United States supreme court? (d) What 
position did he hold at the time of his appointment ? 

7. (a) Who are the Armenians? (0) What is 
meant by “ Armenian Outrages ” ? 

8. What European powers are negotiating with the 
Turkish government in relation to these outrages ? 

9. What distinguished citizen died in December 
who had been prominently identified with the public 
affairs of his state and the nation ? 

10. (a) What is the object sought by the Cuban 
patriots in the present insurrection in that country ? 
(6) What advance have the patriots made ? 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


1. What specific name is applied to that class of 
joints represented by the articulation of (a) the tibia 
and femur; (4) the humerus and scapula; (c) the 
temporal bone and the parotid? 

2. (a) Mention two organs whose functional move- 
ments are produced by the operation of involuntary 
muscles. (/) State the necessity of involuntary mus- 
cles. 

3. (a) Describe the passage of the blood through 
the capillaries, and (+) state the change it undergoes 
in the capillaries of the lungs. 

4. (a) By what process does the nutritive part of 
the digested food pass out of the alimentary canal 
into the circulation? (+) Into what circulatory ves- 
sels does it immediately flow ? 

5. Why is it more harmful to stand for - several 
hours behind a bench or counter than to walk for the 
same length of time ? 

6. After taking a warm or hot bath, a person should 
be careful not to expose himself to cold. Explain, 

7. (a) Upon what membrane is the olfactory nerve 
distributed ? (4) What coat of the eye is but an 
expansion of the optic nerve? 

8. Why does exercise raise the temperature of the 
body ? 

9. Mention three fluids that are mingled with the 
chyme to convert it into chyle. 

10. Why do surgeons, when called upon to perform 
dangerous operations, often inquire whether the sub- 
ject is addicted to the use of alcoholic beverages ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. What parts of North America were explored by 
(a) Sebastian Cabot; (>) Ponce de Leon; (c) Cartier? 

2. Mention some of the modes of punishment for 
violations of the law, in colonial times, not used at 
the present time. 

3. In what state or section of the country did (a) 
the Pequod and (/) the Seminole war occur ? 

4. (a) Who commanded the American forces at 
the siege of Yorktown? (+) What fleet assisted in 
the siege ? 

5. Texas was the last slave state admitted to the 
union (1845). Name two other slave states ad- 
mitted to the union since 1800, 

6. (a) Of what party was John C. Fremont the 
presidential candidate in 1856? (6) Mention some 
previous public service of Fremont. 

7. By what three routes did the emigrants from 
Atlantic coast reach California in the ’fifties ? 

8. In 1854 the “Ostend Manifesto” declared that 
the possession of Cuba was a necessity for the United 
States. Why did the Southern states particularly 
desire the acquisition of Cuba at that time ? 

9. No one was killed on either side during the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter in 1861. For what reason, 
then, was the engagement considered important ? 

10. (a) What territory has the United States ac- 
quired since the civil war? (6) Of what nation and 
(c) by what means was that territory obtained ? 
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Two Little April-Fools. 


AFFYDOWNDILLY looked up at the sun, 
And saw with delight that the spring had begun; 
Her gay yellow bonnet, of satin so sweet, 
And her downy green jacket so cosy and neat 
She drew on in haste, and glanced out on the street, 
And found herself blooming —the very first one! 


Little Miss Bessie looked out, and she said: 
‘Oh, it is lovely and bright overhead!” 
So she took her new parasol, blue as the sky, 
And her new Sunday hat, with its daisies wreathed high, 
And the pretty bronze slippers she brought home to try, 
And out on the street like a fairy she sped. 


Dark grew the sky, and like sleet was the rain, 
Lashing the tree-tops and beating the pane. 
Daffydowndilly tried vainly to hide, 
And little Miss Bess, in her beauty and pride, 
With hat, shoes, and parasol soaking, she cried : 
‘¢The sun April-fooled us! He did—it is plain!” 
— Mrs. Mc Vean-Adams. 


Pussy Willow. 


HE brook is brimmed with melting snow, 

The maple sap is running, 

And on the highest elm a crow 
His black wings is sunning. 

A close green bud the Mayflower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow ; 

And sweet and low the south-wind blows, 

And through the brown fields calling goes, 
‘““Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 

Within your close brown wrapper stir ; 

Come out and show your silver fur ; 
Pussy! Pussy Willow!”’ 


Soon red will bud the maple-trees, 
The bluebirds will be singing, 
And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging ; 
And rosy will the Mayflower lie 
Upon its mossy pillow ; 
But you must come the first of all,— 
**Come, Pussy!” is the south-wind’s call,— 
‘*Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 
A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of the year,— 
‘Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 
— Selected. 


The Violets. 


IOLETS, violets, open your leaves, 
W The sparrows are chirping under the eaves. 
The great sun shines warm, the sky is all blue, 
My sisters and I are waiting for you, 
So open your leaves, like good flowers do. 
— Selected. 


April Time. 

{ For a concert recitation. | 

April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There's a flash of wings of heaven’s own hue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills ; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and there ; 
There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain, as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west; 


April is here! — Selected. 


Concert Exercise. 


{This is a pretty exercise when the children are taught to repeat 


thejwords properly, and to march in time.) 


NE, two, three, four, 
@) Up and down the schoolroom floor ; 
Right, left, here we go, 
Marching lightly, to and fro, 
Keeping time like a tune, 
What a jolly afternoon! 


One, two, three, four, 

Teacher opens wide the door; 

Down the aisle and through the hall, 
Softly, softly, do not fall, 

Keeping time like a tune, 

What a pleasant afternoon! 


One, two, three, four, 
Stepping lightly o’er the floor ; 
In this schoolroom we belong, 
Where we like to march along, 
Keeping time like a tune, 
What a happy afternoon! 


One, two, three, four, 

Now we'll stop and march no more ; 
And some other pleasant day 

We will march and think it play, 
Keeping time like a tune, 

And have a jolly afternoon. 


— Intelligence. 


Saying Grace. 


Cried Freddie, with eager face ; 
‘¢ Just look at my little biddies— 
They are drinking and saying grace.” 


“ er come, mamma, to the window!” 


I quickly came at his bidding, 
And saw a pretty sight: 

Six downy little chickens 
Drinking with all their might. 


And as they sipped the water 

They craned their necks on high, 
As if their thanks were lifted 

To the beautiful blue sky. 


And so I could not wonder, 
So rapt was his eager face, 
That to him the little chickens 
Were ‘“ drinking and saying grace.” 


— Selected. 


Two Little Girls I Know. 


KNOW a little girl 
I (You? Oh, no!) 
Who, when she’s asked to go to bed, 
Does just so— 

She brings a dozen wrinkles out, 
And takes the dimples in: 
She puckers up her pretty lips, 
And then she does begin— 
‘*Oh, dear me! I don’t see why! 

All the others sit up late, 
And why can’t I?” 


Another little girl I know, 
With curly pate, 
Who says, ‘‘ When I’m a great big girl 
I'll sit up late. 
But mamma says ’twill make me grow 
To be an early bird.” 
So she and dolly trot away 
Without another word. 
Oh, the sunny smile, and the eyes so blue, 
And—why, yes, now I think of it, 
She looks like you. 


— Youth’s Companion. 


The ‘‘Happy Tree.’’ 


OWN the road by the ** Happy Tree” 
(Dick, and Dolly, and Dan, and me), 
The brook’s cool waters plash and flow,— 
That’s where we children love to go. 


Fresh the air, and the sky is blue, 

Warm, bright sunbeams are peeping throug), 
Down through the leaves of the ‘* Happy Trev. 
On Dick, and Dolly, and Dan, and me. 


There (in a whisper be it told), 
There is a place to dig for gold— 
Shovels of wood, and shovels of tin, 
Early and late we drive them in. 


Four little buckets, all in a row, 
That’s for the water, don’t you know? 
Just as Uncle Erastus told, 

There'll be water before there’s gold. 


We've a candle, and string to let it down 
Into the depths of the earth so brown; 
Oh, what a pleasure it will be 

When by its light the gold we see! 


Down the road by the ‘‘ Happy Tree,” 
Dick, and Dolly, and Dan, and me, 
. Cheerfully dig, without frown or fret ;— 
But we haven’t reached the gold mine yet! 
— The Independent 


A Good Method. 


HERE was a little schoolma’am 
pS Who had this curious way 
Of drilling in substraction 
On every stormy day : 


‘* Let’s all subtract unpleasant things, 
Like doleful dumps and pain, 
And then,” said she, ‘* you’ll gladly see 
That pleasant things remain.” 
—St. Nicholas 


The Winds. 


F the sons and daughters of ocean, 
@ Nursed in their mother’s lap, 
The wind called East, I’m sorry to say, 
Is a peevish, tyrannical chap! 


The West wind is calmer and kinder, 
And, in her feminine way, 

She often rebukes the lowering clouds 
And carries the raindrops away. 


In his wild, stentorian fashion, 
The wind of the North is free, 
Wasting his life in riot and noise, 
The prodigal son of the sea! 


In a purely maidenly manner, 
The wind of the South is mild; 
And the ocean’s tropical daughter 
Is doubtless the best-beloved child. 
— William H. Hayne. 


The Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 
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May 4, 1896, is the tooth anniversary of the birth of Horack Mann, America’s Edu- 
cator. The schools throughout the land will celebrate that day as a memorial occasion. 
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schools as they were in his day ; of the conditions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; 
of the boyhood and youth of Horace Mann; of his law practice and legislative experience » 
of his great speeches and great reports ; of the famous controversy with the Boston masters ; 
of his congressional record and notably of his heroic contest for reélection, with all the in- 
fluences of Daniel Webster and his political friends opposed to him; and lastly of his 
struggles at Antioch College. 

This is a book which every teacher will need in his home library, and which every 
teacher's desk should have, ready for pupils’ reference. Sent to any address prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


